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KARN . ¢s* ORGANS; 








Stnctactared by D. W. KARY & 3O., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


ew’ 





The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the. Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an-effective music exponent for 
the Home. 

OUR /AIM hasnot been'to see how cheaply an organ can ‘be 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM if that’ we’afe building organs equal to, if not 
surpassing, all: others, at ‘the very lowest. reasonable prices, 





COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 





New Tilustrated Catalogue & Price Lists Free of the 


SoteE EuropPpEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO.,, 


18, BERNERS .STREET, LONDON, W. 





“TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE: 
—Offices—4; MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


Candidates rapidly prepared for University, Intermediate 
Civil Service, and other Examinations. 





~« NOTES, AND quEnas ” DEPARTMENT. 
m to Me uestions answered on French, 


Phe yateigty et ra yr “ang vande be , of Italian, should send same with a 


Se er Is. sor each uestion, or 5s. for six uestions, 

sa ork and SCIENCE QUESTIONS solved fora Fee of 
6d..each, or 2s. $4. for six questions. 

The solutions are supplied by a staff of First Class ‘Graduates, 
Specialists, &e.- 

All inquiries _ instructions should contain Stamepep ADDREsSEr 
ENVELOPE, 





I 2A} a ie VEEES Renadantten Been 


THE He 4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW 








Special Wotices. 


HERE CONSTANTIN: SCHWARZ will give his second and 

last ZITHER RECITAL, at Steinway Hall, THIS DAY (SATURDAY) 
July 21st, at 3.30 p.m., assisted by Madame Jeanne Danisi, Mrs. Alexander 
Warden, Mr, Arthur Lancelot, M. de Nevers, and Herr Schuberth. Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d, at the Hall, and of Herr Schwarz, 22, Victoria Square, 
S.W, 








M®- MALCOLM LAWSON'’S BENEFIT CONCERT at 
Kensington Town Hall, MONDAY, July 23rd, at 3.30. Artistes: 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Miss Marguerite all, Miss Emily Lawson, Miss 
Mary Carmichael, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, Mr. Jobn Probert, Signor Erba, 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, ‘Mr: Wilfred Bendall, Mr. E, H. Turpin, &c., &c, 
Tickets of Heseltine Owen, Esq., 3, Melborne Grove, ae fm. S.W.,, or of 
Mrs; Maleolm Lawson, 21, Ohariton Villas, Harlesden, N 





FLEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER, 11a, 12TH, 13TH, and l4tH, 1888, 
PATRONS : 


Her Most Gracious Majest, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G, HR H. the Princess of Wales. 
H.R.H. the Prince Christian, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess Christian, 
F.M. H-R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 


Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss AMBLER, 
Madame ENRIQUEZ, and Miss HILDA WILSON, 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. CHARLES BANKS, 
Mr. W. H. BREKETON, and Mr. SANTLEY. 
Leader of the Band ..<..0:<ccisyosgescposedys scdecece Sebtetres Mr. J. T. CARRODUS. 
Condotar ei 216205.... 208. eH PAB Be MEL Dr. LANGDON COLBORNE. 


IN THE ges 


Sept. Lith. —Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ ELIJAH 
Sept. 12th.—Handel’s “ SAMSON ” and Sterndale Bennett’s ““ WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA.” 
Evening.—Haydn’s “CREATION” (lst and 2nd parts), Spohr's 
G0, per THOU ART GREAT,” and Schubert's “SONG OF 
Sept. 13th.—Cherubini’s “‘MASS IN D MINOR,” Cowen’s “SONG OF 
THANKSGIVING,” Dr. Parry’s Ode “BLEST PAIRS OF 
SIRENS,” and Ouseley’s ‘ST. POLYCARP.” 
Sept. 14th.—Handel’s “ MESSIA 
GRAND CONCERTS IN SHIREHALL. 


the Queen. 


Sir A. Snllivan’s “GOLDEN LEGEND,” conducted the Composer, 
Overtures: “ Euryanthe,” “ Morey Wives ef Windsor,” “ Midsummer Night’s 
ream;” &c. 


rogrammes, Tickets, &c., at Jakeman and Carver’s, High Town Hereford. 








OSTEND, BELGIUM 
SEA BATHS. 


SEASON FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER. 





HIS fashionable and much-frequented seaside watering place, summer 

residence of the ger — sr of hy te om ronal yearly Pewee 
ttas, p ve ooting, races, fishing, 

ate cae as, soirées, dansan’ “grand balls, 


kursaal, 
festivals, shanten, yng Park Leopo yo bathi Re; sea communi- 
cation with London and Dover. ce from Paris eight hours by rail 


International Exhibition of Health pa Life saving, June to September, 1888+ 
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Znstitutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incor- 
porated by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
The Queen and the Royal anf 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZ E. 

The NEXT STUD ’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, on Tuzspay, July 24th (instead of 21st), at eight o’clock. 
Tickets issued for 21st available on the 24th. 

Stalls, 5s. ; balcony or area, 2s, 6d. ; admission, one shilling. 

The Presentation of Prizes will take place at St. James’s Hall, on Wednes- 
day, July 25th, at 3.30. 

Tenterden Street, Hanover Square JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Right Hon. LORD 

COLERIDGE has most kindly consented to present the Awards at the 








Annual Distribution of Prizes, on Wednesday, J wa at 3.30. 


OHN GILL, Secretary. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President - - H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, KG. 
Director - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D, 
Next College Concert (Orchestral), July 23rd, at 7.30 p.m. 


Regulations may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George Wateon, at 
the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 








qu! LD OF ORGANISTS, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Patron : The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of London. 
Next Fellowship Examination July 11th and 12th. Syllabus of require- 
ments and further information may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, Staines, Middlesex. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUOA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President - - ‘The Eart of ABERDEEN, 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 

ena Term commences on September 24th, when new Students are 
admitted, 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. The Examinations for the Diplomas of 
L.Mus. T.C.L. and A. Mus, T.C,L., and for Special Certificates in separate 
subjects in Theoretical and Practical Music (including the positions of 
Associate Pianist, Associate Vocalist, Organ Associate, &c.) are held in 
January and July. The Examinations are open to all Candidates, whether 
Students of the College or not, and without restriction as to age, sex, or creed. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. The Local Examinations in Musical Know- 
ledge are held in June and December, and the Local Examinations in Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music on various dates during the year at the various 
centres throughout the country. 

Prospectuses and Regulations may be had from the “Secretary, Trinity 


College, London, W.” 
By Order of the Academical Board. 





USIC SCHOOL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker-street, Pilate gett. 
—Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Pvolessar of Royal Academy of 
Music. Fee, three guineas per term. Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas term. Pupils not in the School pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees ble in advance. Pupils wishing to 
join Violin Class under Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, to send in their names to 
Miss Macirone. Examinations for Three Free Scholarships take place, as 
usual, in May.—F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Season 
1888 —Under the Management of Augustus Harris. 


,48? NIGHT OF THE SHASON. 











ES HUGENOTS (Last Night of the Season), SATURDAY, 

July 21, at Eight. Madame Nordica, Mdlle. Ella Russell, Madame 

Schalchi; MM. Edouard de Reszke, D’Andrade, Navarrini, and Jean de 
Reszke. Special Chorus of 160 voices. 


LAS? NIGHT OF THE SEASON, SATURDAY, July 21, 
LES HUGENOTS. 


| Pa HUGENOTS.—At the conclusion of the opera the 
_ NATIONAL ANTHEM will be SUNG by the Special Chorus of 160 
Voices, : 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.— The 
Subscription List for Next Season (1889) is now open. 

















Publishers’ Announcements, 


4s TTARMONY LESSONS.” Adapted for Classes or Tuition by 
Correspondence, by CHARLES A. TREW, Price One Shilling. 
Schott, 159, Regent Street, W. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Editien, Revised & Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRAOTIOE FOR 
THH VOILIOE, 


By T. A. Wallworth. 
Ae eee ok he Penile, Wakes atetee Vellocias hr 'ines which he has 


cultivated the voices Madame Alwina Vi Mr. Iver and other 
successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & 08. Juin), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at hi 
4 nce, 86, Wimpole Street. 





THE VOIOKE. 


A Complete explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and no 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


“ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE,” 


By Rupgrr Garry. 
Remedies for Clearing and Strengthening the Voice and for the Cure of 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, and other derangements of the Breathing Tubes. 

“‘ The section on the Voice is well considered and trustworthy, as it 
is on the writings of authorities on the question vf the Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs,” —SrTacE. 

“The Book coatains many valuable hints in regard to Voice and Gesture.’, 
—Voicz (New York). 

Post FREE, ls. 2d, 


London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C., and of the Author, at his residence 
49, Torrington Square, W.C. 





Iw sIx GRADBZBS. 
Prick Two Sxrtuines Eacu, 


Under the Sanction and A) of the Rev. Sir Frepericx A. Gore 
Ovsz.ey, Bart., M.A., Mus. ,and of Sir G. A. MacraRren, Mus. Dog. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

Contains ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 

ENABLING THE Pupi To unite A Stupy or Musica Form wiry Tue 
Revi ome os vive sae “: 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are rom sugges’ ¢ there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. ey 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” . 

Asedomny 4 knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac- 
Graphic. rt Wrest the leudabie rpose of helping the pianoforte 

Papnhic.—" Wri wi e@ laudable pu t) no 
éaak understand and enjoy beautiful music.” pis 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musieal Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Mon ly Musi Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 


existence. 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square : 
And all Book and Musi: Sellers. 





T° ORGANISTS.—For Professional Practice, Teaching, or 
Sy scleite Raualiees ter <P COUR” Var Ulli, agonal cates 

is only reliable substitute for a r+) or ® roved action 

Guistgidhaha, ond jane, §0-csaheseqe tin togiiea cl Che: bieiiics unre hncteneente’ 

and without paying an exorbitant price Fm have an instrument with 

organ measurements that removes the hitherto experienced in 

pea instruments.—Apply for illustrated aoe, See, and prices, to J. L 
olefield, Musical Instrument Manufacturer, Huddersfield, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free, 
ak  wareyanipes Ladies’, 2s, 44d. ; Genta 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11}d.; Gents’, 4s, 11d, 


——10:—— 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEKN AND THE 
Crown Princess or GERMANY, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a‘ card”” space in these 
columns is £1 10s. 'for six months, and £1 
per quarter—payable in advance, including rd 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should 
sent to the office of Tut Musican Wor.ip 
12, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HamILTON TERRACE, 
Sr. st, Joun’ s Woop, N.W, 


Mr.'F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
‘Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and. Conductor), 
or 17, Finsbury PARK ‘Vinas, 
GREEN Lanes, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PaRK TERRACE, W. 
Mr. F. Sr. JOHN © LACY 
(Professar of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist; \baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 


























Mr. H. MARTYN VAN LENNEP 


(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, WimpoLe STREET, 
CAvENDIsH SguarRE, W. 


Mr. G. ARTHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold. Medallist, T.C.L. Pupil of 
Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and Vocalist. (Baritene.) 


Address—TRINITY CoLLEcE, Eompon, we. 








Wocalists—5 Sopranos. 





Madame VALLERIA 


(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH House, HusBanp’s Boswortn, 
Ruepsy. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo Notan & i a a a 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Ovatorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQuarE, W. 


Mdile. VELMI 
and Concerts), 


(Opera 
7, CHESILTON Roap, Munster Park, 
Futnam, S.W. 


Miss AGNES LARKCOM 


Has removed to 
158, Portspown Roap, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oraterid), 
29, ALBANY STREET; naears s Park, N.W, 

















Contraltos, 


Miss touts send ‘CRAVINO 
‘oncerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR Vinuas, 


~ tvate Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 








Balled Oratorio, &c. 
31, MonmoutH Roap, 


, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W. |. 





Miss LENA. LITILE 
(Concerts), 
42. NorFotk Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts), 


256, Ducuess. Roap, 
| Epepaston, BIRMINGHAM. 





| Mr, FREDERIC KING 


Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. AtFreD Movt; 
26, OLtp Bonn Street, W., 
Or, 270, Etcin AVENUE, Marpa VALE, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR Seema 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLp TRAFFORD, ‘MancuusTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLincTon, N. 
Mr, J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 

Gotuic Lopeg, 

_LorpsuiP Lang, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 

30, ST, STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD'S Busu, W. W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 

40, STANLEY GARDENS, 
BetsizeE Park, N, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 

(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
ALAZZA BARBAREGO, 
Granp Canal, VENICE. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, bisen. 
24, UPPER Mount STREET, DuBLIN. 


. RAPHAEL GORDON 
(Opera ,Concerts, and At Homes), 
c/o SicNor OpoaRpo Barri, 
60, MarGcareT STREET, W. 
Or, 97, TatBpot Roap, Bayswater, W. 
Pome. DoT aeitones, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 

(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 

oN. Vert, Esq., 
6, CorK StrEET, W. 









































(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoapD, 
West Dutwicu, S.E, 








| \ Tastructr 


Guitar. 
Madame S oe eR PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
H.RE. the! ‘Prices. Louise, 
has ah to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PoRTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, « Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1 10S. 6d. 


Violin. | 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil yy Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 

Pupils visited and received, ANERLEY, SE. 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 

Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 

c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Otp Bonp Street, W, - 

The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and. Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
Violinists), plsy Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c.. For Engagements, for Concerta, 


6 At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—- 
Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


——SS Ser 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic. Address : :—“ HEALEY’ 8 AGENCY, 9 1” LONDON, 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Ovatorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALgY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON 
(Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c.), 
Business Agent, W. B. HEAtey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W} 
Mdlle.- HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.; 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert 
Business Manager, W. B, Heaey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 



































Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert 
63, STAFFORD Pz . 
BuckincGHaM Gate, S.W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


: (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A,. WARWICK STREET, W 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the *‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &¢. 

30, LancasTER Roap, 
__Nortine Hitt, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 

(Concerts, Oratorio, and a), 
70, PoRTSDOWN Roap, Mapa Vaue, W. 











_ Bass, 

Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 
communications respecting engagements 
be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 
Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI 

(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr, N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
Bur.incTon | GARDENS, W. 


—— —— 


Darp. 


Mr. W. T., BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 
___ 49, Esury Street, Betcravia, S.W. 























fanoforte. 


Mr. G. P AU 
and Recitals), 
1, Stowe Roan, 
SHEPHERD’s BusH W. 


MIss ECEE JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, A'bion Place, 





* 





‘| Hyde’ Park; W.; or to Mr. N. Vert, 6, 


Cork Street; W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
' (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager. W. B. Heatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor) 
28, BeLsizz Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Hgatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 


Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARwick STREET, W 
Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor) 
Sole Agent, W. B. HEAtey, 
10A, Warwick STREET, W, 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Hea.ey, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
Concert), 


Business "pone W. B. Heacey, 

10a, Warwick STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera a Concerts, and Oratorio’ 

Business Manager, W. B. Heavey, 
104, WARWICK STREBT, W, 
Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst:) 

(Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Business Manager, W B. Heaney, 























10A, Warwick Stree. 
Recert Street, W,. 
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Facts and Comments. 


The minstrel boy, e¢ hac genus omne, is gone, not tothe 

war, but for his holiday. Fora season London. will be, from 
the musical point of view, as deserted and silent as overthrown 
Babylon. The sound ofharpers harping on their harps—twenty- 
two—will be heard no more, and the noise of the sackbut and 
psaltery is hushed ; and the thoughts of the musical critic, as he 
watches the last minstrel disappear, lie too deep for tears, and 
even for what ladies, with a refinement of irony, are wont to call 
“language.” He has had a long and weary season, and has not 
been allowed, like the rude people of whom the ballad tells, to 
sleep while the troubadour has touched his guitar, more or less 
gaily ; and now visions fleet through his heated brain of vo 
quiet country-house, with a “ muslin-clad Mabel. or May ”’ 
“ dash him with eau-de-Cologne ;” or if he is more on les 
inclined, he turns to his favourite poets, lying dusty on the 
bookshelves. Soothed by their dulcet strains, he forgets his 
cares; and by diligently avoiding all poems which seem to 
deal with music, he may for a short time be a comparatively 
happy man. 


The poets have written a good deal about music, although 
their ideas on the subject are usually vague ; but it may sur- 
prise literary students to ‘be told that Mr. Swinburne has 
excelled all his brethren in the skill with which he has depicted 
the feelings of a critic at the end of a musical season. Should 
the more seriously-minded person whose existence we have 
imagined take up one of Mr. Swinburne’s early volumes and 
turn to that most musically melancholy poem, * The Triumph 
of Time,” he will find this verse :— 

I shall never be friends again with roses : 
I shall loathe sweet tunes, where a note grown strong 
Relents and recoils, and climbs and closes, 
As a wave of the sea turned bac k by song. 
There are sounds where the soul's delight takes fire, 
Face to face with its own desire ; 
A delight that rebels, a desire that reposes : 
I shall hate sweet music my who e life long. 
Mr. Swinburne has surely been a musical critic in some 
previous state uf existence, tor how otherwise could he have 
written with such prophetic truth of the feelings of that_over- 
abused person ? 





Carl Frederik Edmund Neupert d'ed in New York on June 
22nd. He was well-known in the States as a pianist, teacher, 
and composer, but before then achieved great success in Russia, 
Sweden, arid Denmark. After the death of Nicolas Rubinstein 
he carried out a long-cherished jntention and -established a 
very successful school in his native city, Christiania. About 
the end of 1882 he migrated to New York, where he mostly 
remained till his death, 


We hear of a new chair, the back of which is hinged so as 
to fall down on the seat, and which can be turned sideways, so 
as to have an alleyway nearly the width cf the seat. On the 
back of the chair isa rack for a coat and an umbrella, and 
underneath the arm a place for opera-glasses and a programme. 
Under the seat is a hat rack. When this is generally intro- 
duced into our theatres, the few fees then remaining will be 
rendered endurable. 


‘ Had ‘cts a ‘alate been in use at Covent Garden, perhaps 


‘Mr. Bousfield —who i is rather recklessly described i in an evening 


contemporary asa “well-dressed young man,’ -young men 
who can afford £1 seats at the Opera, being, invariably well- 
dressed, even if their seniors can afford to ignore some of the 





proprieties of fashionable life—would not have had’ cause to 
drag Augustus Druriolanus to the Westminster County Court 
to answer for his misdeeds. It seems that Mr... Bousfield 
objected to fees, and preferred to take his umbrella \to his seat 
in the amphitheatre stalls, and as the attendants would not 
relax the rule against such a desecration, he. wended his 
sorrowful way homewards. Hehad to do the same on Wed- 
nesday, as Judge Bailey decided that he had no right to take 
in cloaks or umbrellas in face of the printed nvtice prohibiting 
such useful, but much-in.the-way articles, and as,- in his 
opinion, the rule was a very proper one, and the charge only 
6d., he gave a verdict for the defendant, with costs. Perhaps 
Mr. Harris will, next season, see his way to do at Covent 
Garden as he does at Drury Lane, and abolish these fees, even 
if the charge is reasonable. So many things have been done 
for the comfort of his visitors, that such a trifling affair as these 
cloak room fees should not, in future, deter any Mr Bousfields 
from hearing Albani or de Reszke, or whoever may please their 
fancy most. 


Mr. Joseph H. Gittings is now in England. He has 
brought his family and a pupil with him, and intends doing 
Bayreuth and some. interesting musical centres on the 
Continent, then returning to this, his native country, leaving 
for his adopted home in the “ Italy ” on August 30th. 

Miss Alice Maude Whitacre left America at the end of last . 
month. She will spend the season in Switzerland, and, as we 
announced some time back, return to us in, September. 
Many others besides ourselves will be pleased to see her and 
hear her again in London. 





A correspondent of the Chicas Herald says of a well 
known song, “ Annie Laurie was born in 1827, and was about 
seventeen years old when the incident occurred’ which gave 
rise to the song bearing her name. James Laurie, Annie’s 
father was a farmer who lived on and owned a very large farm 
called ‘ Thraglostown,’ in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, He hired 
a great deal of help, and among those he employed was a man 
by the name of Wallace to act as foreman, and while in his 
employ Mr. Wallace fell in love with Annie Laurie, which fact 
her father soon learned and forthwith discharged him. He 
went to his home, which was’ in Maxwelton, and was takea 
sick the very night he reached there, and the next morning 
when Annie Laurie heard of it she came to his bedside, and 
waited on him until he died ; and on his deathbed he composed 
the song entitled ‘ Annie Laurie.’” 





Miss Hope Glenn has arranged for a season of 20' concerts 
in Boston and elsewhere next season, under the management 
of Mr. Hathaway. 


We lately referred to the improvements made ‘by: Mr. 
Edison in the phonograph, which are likely to make it most 
valuable. to the musician. But, according to the latest American 
news, Mr. Edison has gone still farther in. the path of progress. 
He has so modified his instrument that it transforms the 
piercing yclls of any baby into most delightful melody. Verily, 
Mr. Edison deserves well of his fellows. 


M. Emile Zola;. according to the Italian journals, has 
granted to M, Stiatti, a owe de the right of founding an 
operetta on his “Nana.” We do not envy composer or 
audience the privilege of wallowing i in eet for Tennyson, 
with more truth than art, calls the “troughs of Zolaism.” 


M. Alphonse Daudet and M. Gounod are going: to stay with 
the accomplished Queen of Roumania,. who writes so charm- 
ingly'under the name of Carmen Silvac :Certainly things are 
changéd since the time when musicians‘and authors were 
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classed with vagabonds. We can give no better advice to the 
parvenu, whose highest hope it is to fare sumptuously, and to 
sit at queens’ tables, than this, that he should forthwith write 
a new “ Sapho” or “ Faust.” 





The “ Automatic ” system has at last produced something 
of benefit to the musical world, if a contemporary is to be 
believed. It is no doubt an excellent thing to be able to pro- 
cure a cigarette ora cake of chocolate by “putting a penny 
in the slit,” but, after all, the musical world is not greatly 
benefited thereby. But an ingenious Yankee has started a 
company to provide opera-goers with lorgnettes. At the back 
of each fauteuil is a neat box, into a slit in which one has to 
drop a 25 cent. piece, whena drawer opens, and a pair of cpera 
glasses is seen. The drawer will only close when the opera 
glasses are replaced, from which fact it may be safely inferred, 
adds our contemporary, that a good many drawers will 
remain open after the performance. 

We regret to learn that M. Ernest Frank, the well-known 
chapel-master at the Court of Hanover, has hopelessly lost his 
reason, anid that it has become needful to place him in an 
asylum, M. Frank has written some very clever works, of 
which the best known is, perhaps, ‘“ La Tempéte.”” Probably 
the anti-Wagnerians will point to this melancholy fact as 
another result of Wagnerism. 








The latest quarrel between Count Hochberg, the director 
of the Berlin Opera and his artists has resulted in the 
resignation of M. Joseph Sucher, who has occupied the post 
of Kapellmeister. M.Sucher is probably remembered best in 


England as the husband of Madame Rose Sucher, whose’ 


successful appearances in London are still fresh in the memory 
of many opera-goers. M. Félix Mottl is spoken of as M. 
Sucher's probable successor. . 

A committee has been formed in France to erect a statue 
in honour of Mehul. The statue will be erected at Givet, 
the birthplace of the. illustrious.composer of ‘Joseph and 
his brethren,” and M. Ambroise. Thomas has. addressed a 
letter to all those likely to be interested in the matter, asking 
their co-operation in the work. 








Toujours les femmes. The ladies are to the fore again at 
the Paris Conservatoire, where the first prize for counterpoint 
and fugue has. been carried off by Mdlle. Gonthier, and the 
first prize for organ-playing and improvisation by Mdlle. 
Boulay. The success of the latter young lady deserves 
additional interest from the fact that she is blind. This is 
another admirable instance of the perfection to which the 
education of the blind has been brought, and should afford 
encouragement to those who have been instrumental in found- 
ing the Normal College at Norwood. 

Among the officers who form the suite of the Emperor of 
Germany on his visit to the Czar isone of the name of Glinka, 
a relative of the composer.of “Life for the Czar.” Most 
Russian composers are, asa matter of fact, either military 
officials or civil servants in a high position. Tschaikowski and 
Borodini are cases in point. 








Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Tue Musica Wor np. 

‘ Sir,—Could any of the readers of your paper tell me whether 
the late Emperor of Germany’s favourite hymn is published at 
allin England? The hymn is“ Thou callest us to higher joys.” 
Music by Buck.—Yours etc., 

Esher. J. E. Apxins, F.C.O. 





“GO TO BAYREUTH!” 


We reprint from The Meister (the journal of the Wagner 
Society) the following excellent summary of a lecture delivered 
some time since at Trinity College, by Mr. Julius Cyriax, the 
hon. sec. of the society. Its persual may assist in determining 
the question uppermost in so many minds just now, “ Where 
shall we go?” ; 

“+ + + + Mr. Cyriax having enjoyed the privilege of, 
Wagner's friendship, was able to enliven his lecture with many 
of those little touches which lift a lecture of this class from the 
dead level of generalities to that of a characteristic sketch of 
individual impressions. He récalled the fact. that when in the 
year 1877, the German Liederkranz of London entertained 
Wagner at a banquet, at which were assembled all the greatest 
representatives of art, the Meister proposed one toast, and one 
only, that of the health of his old friend and supporter, Mr. 
Ferdinand Praeger, in these words‘ Er war mit mir in der, 
Wiiste’ (he was with me in the wilderness). Mr. Praeger had, 
as early as 1855, begun the work of advocacy of Wagner's 
genius which the Wagner Society is now carrying on ; Wagner 
never forgot his services, and showed to him a gratitude such 
as that he always evinced for Liszt. 

“ Passing by these personal recollections, we must now give a 

short résume of the lecture in its general bearings. Mr. Cyriax 
dealt first with the general state of music in the present day, 
and pointed out how that, while in New York a guarantee of 
£10,000 a year had been arranged for the ensurance of perfor- 
manc.s of Wagner's dramas, and while in Germany there were 
no less than Poe, sight stationary companies engaged in the 
representation of operas throughout the year, by most of which 
companies. Wagner's works were frequently rendered (641 
performances of Wagner's works having been given in Germany 
last year), yet in England there was not even one stationary 
opera company, to say nothing of the length of time which had 
elapsed since theriper products of Wagner's genius had been 
brought to a hearing here. He added that, except in the case of 
orat rio, we were at a discreditable disadvantage when com- 
pared with Beriin, even in the matter of symphonic concerts. 
He said, ‘In Berlin there are several orchestral concerts 
every night ; with the exception of the Crystal Palace concerts, 
there arzin London about thirty a the year. If London were 
as musical a town as Berlin—not from a Wagnerian, but from a 
general point of view—there ought to be ten symphonic concerts 
every night in different parts ofthe town.” He thenreferred to the 
lack of interest betrayed by the London public, not .ony wh n 
Mr. Henschel produced Wagner's symphony, but when he 
brought out a symphony by an Englishman such as Mr, Cowen: 
— ‘Should it not have been the duty of every Englishman to go 
there and applaud Mr. Cowen, sotalen ed a young Englishman? 
Why not be proud of such a man? Yet, what was the result ? 
Forty borne in the balcony, and the stalls half empty, whilst 
within a few yards four music-halls were crowded to suff ca- 
tion.’ 
‘* Proceeding to the subject proper of his lecture, Mr. Cyriax 
gave three reasons for going to Bayreuth: first, because of the 
artists ; secondly, because of the public; and thirdly, because 
of the general conditions under which the performances are 
given. We have not space t» go into.a detailed review of these 
three heads, and must content ourselves with quoting a few 
sentences bearing on each. 

'“ The Artists:—Mr. Cyriax said, ‘We see in Bayreuth a 
working together « f all the forces that are necessary to ensure a 
good representation, such as is not found anywhere else in the 
world. From the conductor to the lamp-lighter, there is such a 
harmony, such a desire to do the best that possibly could be 
done to please Wagner when he was alive, and, now that he is 
gone, to go on acting in his spirit, that the performance is 
not equalled anywhere. It is now the highest honour that can 
possibly be conferred on a German artist to be allowed to sing 
at Bayreuth, You cannot think how that honour is coveted, 
and how many apply for it, and how hapy they are to be able 
to say, ‘I have sung at Bayreuth.” So far, at least, has Wagner 
succeeded in reising his art-work, that the artists are all for him, 
and always have been for him.’ Under this heading the 
lecturer pointed out how Wagner himself had trained his 
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singers, and how incomparable! a Stage-manager he was; with 
the consequence that “in Bayreuth you hear the actors declaim 
in a perfectly different way from those of other stages, because 
he told them word by word and note by note—‘ This is how I 
will have it.’’”” Mr. Cyriax also touched upon the self-sacrifice 
with which Bayreuth artists of the first rank accept utterly 
insignificant réles. . 

“The Public.—* When Wagner chose Bayreuth he had in his 
mind the old Olympia. Why did the Olympian games survive.a 
thousand years? ‘ Because they were far removed from the 
centres of population. People had to travel miles and miles to 
get to Olympia ; they prepared themselves long before. In the 
same way, at Bayreuth the public is ready, with eyes, mind and 
heart open, to receive those tremendous impressions which, to a 
certain extent, pass by the tired-out public of the great cities.” 
Mr. Cyriax related a little story of an unfortunate young man 
who interrupted the silence of the audience by addressing a 
remark to his neighbour, and was received with the shaking of 


that neighbour’s fist, and the muttered imprecation ‘Sie | 


elender!” (You wretch!). It is in this spirit that the whole 
conduct of the public is tacitly carried out; no sound, no 
interruptions, no rustling of the leaves of text-books, no encores, 
no applause. 

“The general Condition of the Performances.—In this respect 
also, Mr. Cyriax showed how unique Bayreuth is ; no destruction 
of the illusion by the never-resting gestures of conductor and 
orchestra, no ringing of bells or thumping of Heruclean clubs on 
the floor, in the French fashion, to call the attention of the 
audience to the commencement of an act. One of the chief 
‘motives’ is sounded outside the theatre a few minutes before the 
appointed hour; and then, ‘when the public are inside the 
building, the motive is repeated from the depth of the back of the 
stage. Of course, we now know how to behave in that theatre. 
We sit down, and one unanimous ‘ssh-h-h’ goes through the 
theatre, and in one moment there is a silence such as I have 
never witnessed elsewhere; I may call it the Bayreuth silence, it 
is so completely unparalleled. And then down goes the gas, and 
you sit in perfect night, with only a faint glimmer from the lights 
below, from the invisible orchestra. Then the silence seems 
to grow still deeper, and you hear a slight tick, that sendsa 
thrill through the house; that is Lévy calling his visible 
force together in the invisible orchestra. Another few 
seconds, which seem like centuries: then the heavenly 
melody of the introduction of ‘Parsifal’ rises into the 
air. You do not know where it. comes from. Is it above 
you? Is it beneath you? Is it beside you? You feel it 
rather than hear it. Howcan any one sit in that theatre in 
these moments without being deeply moved?” Mr. Cyriax then 
pointed out many minor facts of interest with regard to the per- 
formance, especially the advantage of being able to leave the 
theatre for nearly an hour between the acts, and gain fresh 
receptive power by straying among the surrounding pine- 
forests. As to a little detail, we are at variance with the lecturer, 
for le sets the time at which the first act of ‘ Parsifal’ (com- 
mencing at four p.m.), terminates at ten minutes past five, 
whereas our repeated experience would fix it at nearerto a 
quarter to six. But this was probably a mete slip of the 
tongue. 

“ Not only were we told to ‘go to Bayreuth,’ but how to get 
there ; and, for the benefit of intending pilgrims, we repeat, the 
useful information. ‘The eerkest way to go to Bayreuth is to 
take the evening train at eight o’clock’ (whether from Victoria, 
Charing Cross, or Liverpool Street, the time of departure varies 
only about half an hour), ‘You find yourself in a sleeping-car, 
and reach Nuremberg the next eveniag. I would advise you to 
stop there for a night, and go to Bayreuth the next morning, 
either at six or nine o’clock’ (a journey of two or three hours 
by special express on the days ot performance)... ‘The cost, of 
the return journey, I find, is, vid Calais without sleeping com- 
partment, £10 8s. 6d. ; by Flushing, £8 4s, 6d.; by Harwich or 
Rotterdam, £8 1s. 9d. cond-class, of course, the journey is 
cheaper; and the cheapest route is by Harwich, as you.can go 
all the way there and back for £5 10s., second-class.’ 

“ After relating many of the aspects of social intercourse at 
Bayreuth, notably the artistic reunions at,the friendly tables of 
the Angermann beer-house, where all the musical and literary 





world foregathers; the unique procession of notabilities on the 
upward, route to the theatre-crowned Bayreuth hill ; the general 
facilities for simple but comfortable accommodation, etc., etc., 
the speaker closed a lecture, followed by his audience with 
profound attention, with a final appeal—‘Go to Bayreuth, 
quoting the words of Gurnemanz in ‘ Parsifal’ :— 

Hért Ihr den Ruf! 

Nun danket Gott 

Dass Ihr berufen ihn zu héren. 

“ By way of epilogue, Mr. Cyriax gave an interesting analysis 

and pianoforte rendering of the ‘ Parsifal” prelude.” 








CORNEY GRAIN.* — At 

This is essentially an age of interviewing and gossip; the 
world is being flooded with reminiscences, and everyone who 
has anything to say. is sayingit in hot haste, lest he should be 
forestalled by another reminiscence-monger, . ‘Shall I, then 
hold aloof from the great army of autobiographers?” asks Mr. 
Corney Grain in the opening ;pages of the little volume which 
lies before us... ‘* No, I will fight in the ranks with my brave 
companions of the pen, even though I handle that, dangerous 
weapon somewhat awkwardly,” Thus, and with an apology 
upon his lips, the king of,society entertainers enters upon what 
would appear to be an eminently congenial task. 

Mr. Grain’s autobiography is partially biographical, and 
largely anecdotal. The self-interviewer has not much to 
say, and what he does say is not of much importance. As he 
himself naively states at the end of the book, the little 
reminiscences are put down without much idea of consecutive 
order, and in a somewhat hasty and desultory manner. In fact, 
as Mr. Gilbert somewhere remarks with regard to the House of 
Lords, he has to say nothing in particular, but says it. very 
well. It is a desultory book, merely pour passer le temps, and 
neither lays claim to, nor has literary style... 


The biographical facts may be shortly ‘summarised as 
follows :— 


Surname... sb Grain. 

Christian Name Richard Corney. 
Condition Bachelor. » : 

Born... ait ... Oct. 26th, 1844, 
Education .. Average Middle Class. 
Deshesien { Barrister, April, 30, 1866. 


‘*' | Entertainer, May 16, 1870. 

Mr. Grain, however, is more discursive, about his early 
recollections. He was born at Teversham, about four miles 
out of Cambridge, and anyone at all acquaiated with the 
locality needs no telling here that the name of Grain stands 
high amongst the yeomanry of that peaceful district. But we 
will draw the picture in Mr. Grain’s own way. 


Picture to yourself a by-road turning off the road to Newmarket—a flat 
country, then a Rectory and church, a dirty pond, some farm-buildings and 
cottages ; on the opposite side of the way the remains of the village | stocks, 
the Rose and Crown, kept by one Muggleton,(good name, I always thought, 
for a publican) ; then more cottages, a farm with orchard containing an excel- 
lent mulberry tree, the blacksmith’s; then a cottage tenanted by an old 
Mrs. Oliver, who prepared feathers for feather beds; then Hancock’s the 
carpenter's house; and then in some meadows, or, jas we called, them, 
closes, our-house! A farm-house, coyered with ivy, with pretty lawns and 
gardens, and a moat running round three-quarters of the grounds, A com- 
monplace picture, you will say, of a Cambridgeshire village: Quite so, 
thoroughly commonplace. We boasted no remarkable characters in our 
village ; perhaps the most remarkable was Mr. Hancocks aforesaid. He 
was a bleary, red-faced, red-eyed old man, with a stubbly unshorn chin and 
a paper cap. He was principally noted for being frequently drunk, habitu- 
ally using bad language, ai more especially for having once been a clown 
in a circus, eile 

There were no village schools; I believe an old Mrs. Chapman kept a 
oo school, but I doubt if she could read. The ernee the — 
id no visiting among the $e 9 a", y, and I particularly 
liked the period when he [ Fed) pel aie oid Be locum tenens presented 
me with a little box of sweets every Sunday, There were no amusements for 


the le of the -parish—only Village Feast once a year, which began 
and ended in,beer. The church services, were 
i 


aceful. In 1 — one ~ a 

F winter there were no lights in b,.an sermon was 

by the light of a bedroom ree which aap a man. 

Whether it was the association of bed with the candlestick, or fe 

don’t know, but the result was sleep. Then we knew the. by heart, 
4 ee 7s “ow: 





* ‘Corney Grain. . By Himeelf. London ; John Murray. 
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or should have done had we ever listened. They recurred at regular intervals, 
and the potato disease always brought out a very old friend—on Resignation. 
We decorated the church at Christmas with extreme simplicity ; a gimlet- 
hole was bored in the top edge of the pews, and small pieces of evergreen 
were stuck in, and generally declined to stand upright. These sparse and 
diminutive boughs rather gave the impression of a field that has been bushed 
for the prevention of poachers’ nets. But the crowning point of the service 
was the music. The clerk (one Gilson, who soled and heeled shoes in the 
world), left his desk and went up into a little gallery, in which sat certain 
gentlemen, viz., Mr. Pomfret, Mr, Muggleton, and Mr. Lane. The two former 

layed clarionets, the latter the violoncello. As a trio the combination of 
instruments is odd, but not so odd as the sounds = by the executants. 
There was no attempt at harmony, or even of melody, in unison. Each indi- 
vidual went his own way, or rather the way his instrument chose to take him. 
The clarionets were particularly erratic in their ways, and produced “ alarums 
and excursions” at the most unexpected moments. The clerk gave out one 
line of the hymn, and then proceeded to sing it as a solo, while the clarionets 
and violoncello gambolled round the melody—not quite there, but there or 
thereabouts, We never joined in, but stood respectfully listening to this 
nasal-voiced shoemaker snuffling forth some dreary tune, while Discord reigned 
triumphant round and about him. 

Alas! the dear old soul whom Mr. Grain calls “ Mrs. 
Oliver’’ is no more; the machine demon and foreigners now 
do this honest yossip’s work; the singing gallery and the 
violoncello have departed ; and the nasal-voiced shoemaker has 
shuffled off his coil. 

We must pass by the record of the author’s early musical 
efforts ; of his first appearance, in 1865, in a back drawing- 
room, in a real piece, when he joined the late Mr. John 
Clayton in “ Plot and Passion ;” by the astounding statement 
that he was them a raw, lanky, slim es, at that time!) youth 
of twenty—two yards of painful incompetence; and the 
“ American portrait” of him, which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune. Those who do not love Corney Grain may find a 
great deal of consolation 1n this criticism, which is quoted at 
length. Slowly Mr. Grain shook off the uncongenial profession 
of the law, and mounted, through penny readings and kindred 
smaller entertainments, to the proud position of a member of 
Mr. German Reed's Entertainment company. This was in 
May, 1870, and henceforth ‘good-bye to the Bar and its 
moaning.” f See 

We will not follow Mr. Grain through his mildly adventure- 
some career. Is it not written in the book? But we cannot 
help feeling that in all he says about himself and his critics, 
concerning his tours and his company, there is that godt de 
terroir which has made his personality so remarkable and, in 
many places, so much-dreaded. _What is more to the purpose, 
however, accounting as it does for the undoubted fact that a 
good deal that Corney Grain gives is hardly worthy, is the state- 
ment which he makes respecting his sketches, and how he 
writes them. Here is the passage :— 

Iam sometimes asked what my system is in writing Sketches. I dont 
know ; I have no system, except that of ee off everything to the very 
last. I write down notes on odd pieces of paper, on the backs of envelopes, 
on margins of newspapers, on invitation cards, in fact anything that comes 
handy. Sometimes I buy atwopenny washing acccunt-book ard make little 
notes with adash thus: —. This last mystic sign means ‘music,’ to be worked 
out at the piano. Then, when the sketch is produced, I tear up the notes, 
and trust in the future to memory. What is the good of preserving sketches 
of a purely ephemeral nature, things lightly put together in a slight conversa- 
tional style; only fitted to last some few months? The sketches must go out 
of fashion as quickly as the manners and customs they attempt to portray. 
In sketches of this description one deals with passing manias; the mania, 
perhaps, for putting bows of ribbon on incongruous pieces of furniture ; for 
painting drain-pipes and panels of doors with lilies and daffodils ; for giving a 
Comp Jebrere appearance to a thoroughly European room by means of 

per fans, screens, and umbrellas ; for filling a drawing-room with so much 
favaiure that it néeds a guide to enable the bewildered traveller to avoid the 

itfalls of poufs, ottomans, and ‘little tables; for ladies to dance in amateur 

lets, accompanied by their sisters and cousins and aunts on banjo, bones, 

and mandolines ; or for young men to wear bangles—gages d’amour which will 

show themselves, much to the outward annoyance but inward delight of the 

All these things are but the follies of the hour ; and if you wish for 

a record of such things, there are the pages of Punch, than which no better 
social record exists. ; 

In fact, Corney Grain is the perambulating social recorder, 
the living Punch. As a rule. he is like Mr. Lenville in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and is a ** confounded quick study,” yet some of his 
sketches certainly disclose the hurried hand. 

’ ‘The king of entertainers is a great traveller, and as an old 
cabman on the rank at St. George’s Hall remarked, * Why, talk 
of Stanley and the Dark Continent, he ain’t blooming well in it 
with the guv’nor. Ye never know where to’ave ’im.” And in his 
travels he has met many and divers personages. His anecdotes 





of these are perhaps among the most entertaining in the book. 
Here is a story told by a friend who was at the opera:— 

He entered into conversation with his next-door neighbour in the amphi- 
theatre ; they discussed various melodies, till my friend's next-door neighbour 
summed up the discussion thus: ‘* Well, my favourite meiody of all is 
‘Emma Parry’!’’ My friend pondered and pondered. Who was “Emma 
Parry”? Any relation of the great John Parry? At last in despair he asked 
what opera it was in. “In Martha!” Still he pondered. he opera he 
was listening to had no longer any charm for him—the magic name kept 
ringing in his ears. Emma Parry had taken possession of him; he rushed 
out, went to the nearest refreshment bar, and when asked what hewould take, 
Poy ma “ Emma Parry and soda ; ” he rushed to the Underground station : 
‘* Third-class for Emma Parry,” he cried ; he felt his wits going ; he reached 
home ; his wife noticed he was strange, heard him murmuring, “ Emma 
Parry!” her jealous fears were aroused ; confidence reigned no more in 
that hitherto peaceful and happy home. In the middle of the night he arose 
with a start. ‘I have it,” he yelled: “ Af appari!!!” Pronounce the 
“M” by itself, and then say “ appari,” and you get “ Emma Parry”! 

Mr. Grain, like all artistic natures, is eminently sensitive to 
outward criticism, and severe as he is upon the fashionable 
affectation the estzlo culto of to-day, all sorts and conditions of men 
with whom he mixes return the compliment. There is no space 
to quote examples of this rough-and-ready criticism here, and it 
is very difficult to retain the original flavour of a passing event, 
in anecdotal form. Mr. Grain, perhaps a proud man, evidently 
laughs at himself for fear that others should forestall him. He 
confesses that he is always getting snubbed, and at times his 
vanity or his dignity suffers. It will disappoint many social tuft- 
hunters to learn that Mr. Grain has little to record that will 
interest or amuse concerning the great people that he has met, 
and he states that undoubtedly amongst the celebrities, the 
best audience that one can have is composed of great musicians. 
They know the difficulties of the task, and are always charitable. 
One more quotation, and we have done :— 

I sometimes think that my experiences must be somewhat similar to 
those of waiters, They must see much the same sort of society—like myself, 
they are ‘in the movemert '—they look after the tea and ices; I am in the 
music department. 

There is little more to be said. The end of the book, in a 
great measure, is a resumé of what Mr. Grain has given us from 
time to time at St. George’s Hall. Nevertheless, in this age of 
“ shilling shockers,” “ Corney Grain ; by Himself ” should prove 
of considerable assistance in passing the time on a railway 
journey, or stimulating sleep on retiring to bed ! 

W. ka Ci 








MY DRUMMER, 
From Daupet’s * TRENTE ANS DE Parts.” 


One winter’s morning, before I had risen, there came a knock 
at my door. “What is it?” “A man with a large box,” was 
the reply. I supposed some package had come by rail, but 
instead of the expected porter, there appeared before me in the 
gloom of the November day, a little man in the round hat and 
short jacket of a Provengal rustic, with very black and restless, 
but withal gentle eyes, a simple yet stolid countenance, and 
a suspicion of garlic only partially neutralised by a thick 
moustache. This man announced himself, ‘Je suis Buisson,”’ 
offering me a letter, on the superscription of which I at once 
recognised the handwriting of the poet Frédéric Mistral. His 
communication was short. “I send you my friend Buisson; 
he is a drummer, and desires a hearing in Paris. Be- his 

ide.” 
8"Go about Paris with a drummer! These Southerners stick 
at nothing. I turned to Buisson. “It seems you are a 
drummer?” “Yes, Monsieur Daudet, and at the head of my 
profession, as you will see.” And he went to fetch his instru- 
ments, which he had discreetly left the other side of the door—a 
little square flat box, and a large cylinder covered with green 
baize. The little flat box contained the fife, the little rustic flute 
which goes toot-toot! while drum goes pang-pang! The 
cylinder was the drum itself—and what a drum, my friends! 

he tears came to my eyes when I saw.it unveiled ; an authentic 
drum of the time of Louis XIV., its enormity suggesting both 
Tragedy and Comedy. With the utmost gravity, Buisson pro- 
ceeded to hang the drum on his left arm, to take the fife between 
three fingers of his left hand, and with his right to agitate with 
an ivory-tipped batcn the enormous drum, which resounded 
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incessantly with a buzzing noise, marking the time and supply- 
irg the bass to the thin, sharp notes of the little fife. 

Toot—toot—pang—pang —toot — toot — Paris seemed far 
away, winter gone by—toot-toot—pang-pang—bright sunshine 
and Southern perfumes filled my room. I felt myself carried 
back to Provence, by the Poplars beside the Rhone; serenades 
sounded under the windows; there was singing and dancing. I 
saw in imagination the farandole winding under the leafy plane 
trees of the village greens, through the dust of the high roads, 
and on the sides of the hills, disappearing anon only to reappear 
more and more wild and life-like. And the drummer went to 
and fro with measured step, determined not to let the dance get 
the better of his music, gravely limping as with a movement of 
his knee he pushed the instrument before him. 


All these things in the beat ofa drum? Yes, and many more 
which you perhaps have never seen, but which. were quite 
visible to me. The Provencal imagination is thus constituted ; 
it goes off like gunpowder, even at seven o’clock on a winter’s 
morning. Mistral was justified in relying upon my sympathy. 

Buisson, too, had worked himself up. He related to me his 
struggles and his efforts, and how he had held to his fife and 
drum. in spite ofeverything. Some barbarians, it appeared, had 
tried to improve upon the fife by adding two holes. . A fife with 
five holes! What a sacrilege! He would always swear by the 
three-holed fife, the fife of his ancestors, and he would yield to 
no one in the impressiveness of his legato, in the _brilliancy of 
his roulades. ‘It once happened to me,” he lisped, with a 
modest and dreamy look, and with the peculiar Provencal 
accent, which would give a comic turn to the most pathetic 
sentiments, “it once happened to me, as I was sitting in the 
evening under an olive tree, listening to the nightingale, that 1 
said to myself, How, how, Buisson, God’s own nightingale does 
all that with one hole. Can’t you manage to do as well with 
three holes?” A rather silly argument, by the way, but I was 
taken with it at the moment. 


A genuine Southerner is not contént until others share his 
emotions. I admired Buisson—therefore others must do the 
same. Behold me, therefore, carrying all over Paris, my 
drummer in tow, announcing him as a phenomenon, collecting 
friends, and organising a soirée at my house. Buisson played, 
told his story, repeated his “ it once happened to me " (certainly 
this 'seémed a favourite phrase of his), and my friends went 
away apparently much impressed. --This was only the first step. 
A piece of my own was in‘ rehearsal at the Theatre de 1’ Ambigu. 
The scene laid in Provence. I spoke of Buisson and his instru- 
ments to the manager, Hostein, you can imagine with what 
eloquence. I kept this up for a week, at the end of which 
he said, ‘‘ Suppose we put your drummer into the play ; it wants 
a finishing touch, and he might make a hit.” ; 

Next day the three of us, Buisson, thedrum, and myself, too 
a cab and descended among a knot of idlers attracted by the 
strangeness of our appearance, and passed through the low and 
shabby doorway which, in the most luxurious theatres, forms 
the entrance (in no way resembling a triumphal arch) for 
authors, actors, and employés. ‘Heavens! how dark it is,” 
sighed the Provengal, as we went along the corridor, damp and 
draughty, as all such places are, “ How cold and dark it is!” 
The drum seemed to be of the same opinion, and bumped 
against every turn of the narrow passages—against every step 
of the corkscrew staircase, with vibrating groans, like curses, 
not loud but deep. At last, with much groping and stumbling, 
we reached the stage, where a rehearsal was proceeding, 

How horrible a theatre looks in its undress—without. move- 
ment, or life, or brilliancy; people glide about with. noiseless 
tread, and speak under their breath, looking like dreary shades 
on the shore of the Styx, or like miners ina pit... Men and 
things, moving figures and fragments of scenery mingle: in 
fantastic confusion, all ashen grey in the dim light conveyed 
from the gas jets veiled like Davy lamps. And as if to make 
the shadows heavier, and the underground ‘sensation more 
intense,'a door of a box would be opened now and again high 
up on the second or third tier, and let’ fall a gleam of daylight, 
like that from the mouth of a well, upon the depths beneath. 


courageously allowed himself to be placed all alone in the gloom 
at the extreme end of the stage, ona barrel which had been 
provided for him, so that with his drum there were two barrels, 
one on the top of the other: In vain I ‘protested, in vain I 
said, ‘In Provence the drummer walks as he plays, so that 
your barrel is quite out of the question.” Hostein assured me 
that my drummer was a minstrel, and that a stage-minstrel was 
always mounted on a barrel. So the “barrel was determined 
on, Besides which, Buisson, always confident, had already 
mounted, and was balancing himself. 

We leave him with the fife at his lips, the drum-stick in his 
hand, behind a virgin forest of scenery, footlights, ropes, and 
pulleys, instal ourselves—manager, authors, and actors—in 
front of the stage, as far away as possible, in order to judge of 
the effect. 

It once happened to me,” came the voice of Buisson out of 
the gloom, ‘‘it once happened to me, as I was ‘sitting in the 
evening under an olive tree, listening to the nightingale ——”’ 

« All right, all right, play us something ; I should,” beginning 
to be irritated by his pet phrase. 

Toot—toot, pang—pang ... ! 

“Sh——! he is going to begin; we shall judge of the 
effect.” 

Alas for the effect produced on the sceptical audience by 
this pastoral music resounding from a far corner as shrill and 
tremuious as the hum of insects! I watched the sneering faces 
of those quizzical actors, always delighted by the discomfiture 
of a colleague ; I saw the fireman exploding with laughter; I 
noticed the prompter, drawn out of his usual apathy by the 
unusual occurrence, lifting himself on his hands, his -head 
appearing outside his box, like a gigantic tortoise. 

Buisson, however, having ceased playing, took up the broken 
thread of his narrative, which he thought too pretty to be lost. 
“How now, Buisson, God’s own nightingale does all that with 
one hole, can’t you manage to do as well with three holes?” 
“What's the man mumbling about, with his holes and his 
nightingales?’’ asked Hostein. I endeavoured tv explain 'the 
point of the story, the significance of three holes instead of five, 
the originality of one performer playing.two instruments. “ As 
a matter of fact, two could do it better,” said Marie Laurent. 
(To be continued.) 








“A SILLY ACTION ABOUT A SILLY SONG.” 


The following letter, addressed by Mr. Boosey to the Editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, is well worth reprinting :— 

“ Sir,—The question raised by Mr. Arthur Roberts in 
his action against Messrs. Sheard is a far more, im- 
portant one than appears to be generally understood. The 
facts are of course wellknown. An American song, bearing the 
title of “‘ The Accent On,” suggests to Mr. Arthur Roberts the 
idea of a song upon similar lines. Mr, Roberts commissions 
author and composer to write for him new words and new music 
to the title in question. Messrs. Sheard thereupon publish the 
original American song, not only with Mr. Roberts’s portrait 
upon the title page, but with a statement to the effect that their 
song is ‘as sung by him’ 

“What I submit is this. Mr. Roberts labours under'the 
apparent disadvantage of being a comic singer; therefore his 
action is dismissed astrumpery. But I maintain that if, for the 
sake of argument, a publisher had published an imitation of a 
song sung by a leading concert singer, and had wrongly stated 
upon the title of the same that the Song was sung by Mr. ——_, 
an enlightened judge would have decided, and ri tly, that. the 
defendant was not entitled to the wrongful use of another man’s 
name for the purpose of his own pecuniary benefit, ;Itis not 
my province to take up the cudgelson behalf of Mr. Roberts or, 
his song, but it seems to me that, whatever the merits of the: 
composition, Mr. Roberts is as fully entitled to the pecuniary . 
value of his name and reputation as singers moving in what 
judges, whose classical taste is proverbial, may be pleased to 


consider a more elevated sphere,—Yours obediently, 





This unfamiliar aspect of things. somewhat disconcerted, my, 


countryman, but .the good fellow quickly recovered, and | 


oot i Sy Winiam Boosey, |, 
“ 28, Priory Road, Bedford Park, July, 6.) 00; 06 sf cloyoys 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
OF MUSIC. 
By Norton Latuam, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
TY, 

This, then, was the absolute and great change of the 
renaissance, and its ‘influence on music was exactly the same 
as its influence on every other art; the drama and dramatic 
ideas taking the lead instead of church music, the abstract 
yielding to the concrete, religion being supplanted by realism. 

It is outside my subject to carry the parallel beyond the 
renaissance, but it might be done down tothe present date ; 
and the development of art in music would be found to have 
followed the same course under some superior controlling 
energy which it had followed in painting and in architecture, 
Living men can bear record to the Gothic architecture, followed 
by the pre-Raphaelite school of painting, and then by the re- 
appearance of Gregorian tones in churches. 

Before I conclude, may I refer to one or two of the minor 
technicalities in music which accompanied the renaissance 
change, and which serve further to illustrate my parallel ? 

They were, first, the abandonment, even in church music, 
of the old tones, and the universal adoption of the modo lascivo 
which is our modern major scale. A better proof of the sub- 
stitution of direct Nature worship for pure devotion to an 
imperfectly realised Deity could not be found. Then we have 
the first introduction of unprepared discords by Monteverde, 
a change which was to go, no man then conceived how far. 
This again is an example of the growth of sensuousness, which 
had already manifested itself in other arts. Again, and from 
my point of view the most important, there was apparently 
associated with the new idea of expressing the words the dis- 
covery of the greatest vehicle for rendering expression in 
music—the crescendo and decrescendo, for Valle, whom I have 
quoted already, speaks of the earlier singers as deficient in 
swelling and diminishing the voice by minute degrees. Lastly, 
there was in the change from the complication of many parts 
to the simplicity of the monodia, a change exactly similar to 
that which the venazssance had effected in other arts. Want of 
direct composition is one of the characteristics of art in the 
middle ages. Pictures not unfrequently break themselves up 
into a vast numbers of separate pictures like the parts of the 
old musicians. Sometimes on the same panel are depicted 
incidents varying in time. One of the most evident results of 
a feeling towards the classic was the appearance in painting of 
a very stiff and symmetrical arrangement of figures from which 
was developed in the time of the renaissance that simplicity of 
composition which dignifies the works of Perugino or Fra 
Bartolomeo, and that greatest of all simple compositions, 
Raphael’s “ Madonna di San Sisto.” Similarly, in architecture, 
the varied complexity of the Gothic yielded to the simple com- 
position of the classical. 

I may also mention one strange thing connected with this 
period. Up to the end of the sixteenth century the treble 
parts in the churches of Rome were sung in falsetto by 
Spaniards, who came, no doubt, to Rome through Naples. 
.Jn ‘the year 1601, the first evivato appeared as a singer in 
Rome, and by the year 1625 these singers had completely taken 
the place of the Spanish falsetto singers. This was a sacrifice 
of principle to the practical, a kind of sacrifice likely to suggest 
itself under the influence of renaissance thought ; and it is, 
to say the least, remarkable that it should have coincided, in 
point of time, with the full effect of the renaissance influence on 
music, 
~ Wonderful, indeed, then must have been that marvellous 
current of thought which, uniform in its action, bent first litera- 
ture, then architecture, then painting, then sculpture, and finally 
music, one and all, in the same direction. 
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TEMPLE CHURCH. 
( Continued.) 


“The decision is usually said to have been made at length 
by Jeffries, who was not, however, “ Lord Chief Justice” at 
the time, as he became Lord Chancellor i in 1685, and continued 
in that office until 1690. The late Dr. Rimbault suggested 
that the contest might have been decided by vote, and that 
Jeffries happening to be ‘of the .house,’ it fell to his lot to 
give the casting vote. 


“ Harris’s organ—removed without loss of reputation to its 
builder—is said to have been divided, a portion being sent to 
the Cathedral of Christ. Church, Dublin, and the remainder 
erected in St. Andrew’s Holborn, 


“‘ The so-called ‘remainder’ contained the following stops, 


which it will be interesting to compare with the list attached 
to Smith’s ‘ Bargaine,’ given as No. 1 in the Appendix. 


GREAT ORGAN (12 stops). 


7 Larigot 
8 Sesquialtera, II]. ranks 
g Mixture IT. ranks 


1 Open Diapason | 
2 Stopped Diapason 
3 Principal 





4 Tweifth 10 Cornet to C’ sharp V ranks 
5 Fifteenth 11 Trumpet 
6 Tierce 12 Clarion 





Cuorr OrcaN (11 Draw-stops). 


) 19 Twelfth to Middle C! 


13 Open Diapason 
20 Fifteenth 


14 Stopped Diapason 


By | com- 
munication 


* from Great 
15 Principal Bass f Organ. | a1 Tierce 
16 Principal to Tenor C 22 Vox Humana 
17 Flute | 23 Bassoon 


18 Open Flute to Middle C' | 


Compass of great and choir, GG, short octaves, to D* in 
alt, 52 notes. Contents of echo not recorded. 


‘“‘ Among other reasons which led to the choice falling on 
Smith’s organ, were its greater ‘sweetness and fulness of 
sound, besides ye extraordinary stopps, quarter notes, 
and other rarityes, therein,’ the quarter notes being two 
additional chromatic semitones in each octave, A flat and D 
sharp, which improved certain scales ; and its greater ‘ Depthe 
and strengthe of‘sound,’ arising from the presence of all: the 
diatonic notes from CC down to FFF, and the chromatic note 
BB flat. 


“ About forty-six years ago, on the completion of the 
restoration of the Temple Church—re-opened for Divine 
Service on the 20th of November, 1842—what was then a new 
departure was taken by the Benchers of the Two Honourable 
Societies, which was followed by such great and beneficial 
results, that as a matter of history it is necessary to notice it 
here, namely, the establishment of achoral service and a 
surpliced choir. At that time (4842). there were only three 
such choirs in London, namely, those at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Chapel Royal, St. James's 
Palace. The Musical. World of the time, after announcing,that 
‘this venerable. structure (the Temple Church), which has. for 
a considerable length of time been undergoing a. series of 
renovations, will be re-opened next month in all its pristine 
appropriateness and splendour ;’ and that ‘the fine old organ, 
proverbial for its sweet and mellow tones, has been repaired 
and enlarged ;’ went on to say, ‘and achoir of about fourteen 
voices, including six boys, has been engaged to perform th 
regular cathedral service. This is an example that deserves to 
become a precedent for the more suitable solemnization 
of the church ordinances, i in other important and wealthy 
establishments.’ The ‘precedent’, set in. so ‘renowned (a 
church was speedily and extensively followed, until there are 
now in London, of surpliced choirs alone, over five “hundred ; 
and rhe taste for church and congregational music,  eaay an 
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organ adequate to their due accompaniment, was never in a 
more living or fostering condition in the Two Honourable 
Societies of the Temple than at the present time.” 


I.—Copy of FatHer Smitn's Original Deed of Sale. 
21st June 1688. 


Mr. Bernard Smythes Bargaine and Sale of y* Organ in 
y* Temple Church to both y* Societys of y* Temple. 


Know all men by these presents That I, Bernard Smyth of 
London, Gent. for and in consideration of one thousand pounds 
of lawfull money of England to me paid, (to wit) Five hundred 
pounds, parte thereof, by the Treasurer of the Society of the 
Middle Temple London, and the other moiety by the Treasurer 
of the Society of the Inner Temple London, for w™ I have given 
severall former acquaintances, and in consideration of twenty 
shillings now paid to mee by the Hono”* Roger North and 
Oliver Montague Esq", Benchers, and William Powlett Esq’ 
now Treasurer of the s* society of the Middle Temple, and by 
S' Robert Sawyer Knt. now Treasurer, and Charles Holloway 
and Richard Edwards Esq™, Benchers of the s‘ society of the 
Inner Temple, Have granted bargained and sold and doe hereby 
fully and absolutely grant bargaine and sell vnto the s* Roger 
North, Oliver Montague, and William Powlett, and the said 
S' Robert Sawyer, Charles Holloway. and Richard Edwards 
Esq™, all that Organ w® is now sett up and standing in the 
organ-loft in the Temple Church belonging to the said two 
Societyes ; and all stops and pipes and other. partes and appur- 
tenances of the said organ, and particulerly the stops and pipes 
in the Schedule hereunder written mencioned, and alsoe the 
curtaine rods and curtaines— and all other goods and chattles 
being in or belonging to the said organ and organ-loft—To hold 
to the said Roger North, Oliver Moutague, and Will™ Powlett, 
and the said S* Robert Sawyer, Charles Holloway, ard Rich* 
Edwards, Esq”, their Exec™ and Adm” In trust for and to the use 
of both the said Societyes of the Middle and Inner Temples. 
In witness whereof I the said Bernard Smyth have to these 
P*sents (a duplicate whereof I am to seale to the said Treasurer 
and Benchers of the Society of the Inner Temple) have sett my 
hand and seale this one and twentieth day of June one thousand 
six hundred eighty eight. 


THE SCHEDULE, 


GREAT ORGAN.—I. Prestand of mettle, 61 pipes 12 foote 
Tone. 2. Holflute of wood and metal, 61 pipes 12 foote Tone; 
2. Holflute of wood and mettle, 61 pipes 12 foote tone; 3. 
Principall of mettle, 61 pipes 06 foote tone; 4. Quinta of mettle, 
61 pipes 12 foote tone; 5. Super octavo, 61 pipes 03 foote; 
6. Cornett of mettle, 112 pipes oz foote tone; 7. Sesquaialtera 
of mettle, 183 pipes 03 foote tone; 8. Gedackt of wainescott, 61 
pipes 06 foote tone; g. Mixture of mettle, 226 pipes 03 foote 
tone; 10. Trumpett of Mettle, 61 pipes 12 foote tone; total, 
948. 

Cuoir Orcan.—11. Gedackt wainsecott, 61 pipes 12 foote 
tone; 12. Holflute of metal, 61 pipes 06 foote tone; 13. A Sadt 
of mettle, 61 pipes 06 foote tone; 14. Spitts flute of mettle, 61 


pipes 03 foote tone ; 15. A Violl and Violin of mettle, 61 pipes | + 


12 foote tone; 16. Voice humane of mettle,61 pipes of 12 foote 
tone; total, 366. 

Eccuos.—17. Gedackt of wood, 61 pipes 06 foote tone; 18. 
Sup. Octavo of mettle, 61 pipes 03 foote tone; 19. Gedackt of 
wood, 29 pipes; 20. Flute of mettle, 29 pipes; 21. Cornett of 
mettle, 87 pipes; 22. Sesquailtera, 105 pipes; 23. Trumpett, 
29; total, 401. With 3 full setts of keyes and quarter notes. 


Ber. Situ (L.S.) 
Sealed and delivered in the p'sence of 
Geo. Miniett. Tho. Griffin. Rich*. Cook. 
The organ was twice improved by Robson and Co., in 


1849 and 1850. The instrument also contained work by 
Byfield, Bishop, and Schulze. 


Itis curious to note that Robson's origina! pedal-board had 
“C under C” as decided up at the College of Organists’ con- 
ference, though the measurements were otherwise probably 








different. The following is the specification of. thé -organ as 
reconstructed and enlarged by Messrs, Forster & Andrews, 
1878 :-— 
: Great Orcan, CC To g*. ft. tone. 
1 Double Diapason, closed, a d wood Pt oi és 
2 Large Open Diapason, a metal ... sii ‘i 
3 Small Open Diapason, e metal ... ies 
4 Stopped Diapason, a wood and metal ... 
5 Hohlfléte, ewood ... vii Ns as 
6 Viola di Gamba, e metal ... 
7 Principal, a metal ... ‘ 
8 Octave, é metal “i At i! 
g Nason Flute, a wood and metal ... 
10 Twelfth, a metal 2 Pei 
11 Fifteenth, a metal ... Me bed 
12 Full Mixture (3 ranks), a metal .. 
13 Sharp Mixture (5 ranks), a f metal 
14 Large Trumpet, d metal . - 
15 Smail Trumpet, a metal 
16 Clarion,dmetal .. 


Swett Orean, CC To g*, 


17 Bourdon, a d wood ... ae 

18 Open Diapason, 4 d metal 

1g Violin, f metal Pi Me om 
20 Rohr Gedact, a 4 wood and metal 
21 Salicional, f metal ... ans 
22 Voix Célestes, f metal 

23 Principal, 6 d metal 

24 Gambette, f metal ... 

25 Rohr Fléte, 6 d metal dak 1s 
26 Twelfth and Fifteenth, 4 d metal... 
27 Mixture (4 ranks), b d metal 

28 Double Bassoon, d metal ... 

29 Horn, d d metal 

30 Oboe, d metal . 

31 Voix Humaine, / metal 

32 Clarion, d metal 
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Cuoir Orcan, CC To g;. 


33 Lieblich Bordun, ¢ wood and metal 
34 Violin Diapason, ¢ wood and metal 
35 Lieblich Gedact, e wood and metal 
36 Spitz Flote, a metal ti sd 
37 Dulciana, c metal ... or 

38 Flauto Traverso, ¢ wood ... 

39 Gemshorn, a metal... 

40 Violino, ¢ metal M 

41 Lieblich Fléte, e metal... 

42 Mixture (3 ranks) d e metal 

43 Corno di Bassetto, ¢ d metal 


_ 
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Soto Orean, CC to g. 
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44 Flute Harmonique, f metal 
5 Flute Octaviante, f metal... 
46 Piccolo Harmonique, f metal 
47 Tuba, / metal vind oe 
48 Clarionet, f metal ... 5 
49 Orchestral Oboe, f metal ... 


Pepat Oroan, CCC to F, with C under C. 
: ; ft. tone. 
50 Sub Bass, open, to F, 24 feet, d wood ... sb gant 32 
51 Major Bass, df wood _.... gi). Kaa ry ws 616 
52 Open Bass, f metal... is os ee re «44386 
53 Violon, ¢ wood nie ane _ Be Lye  tisk@ 
54 Stopped Bass,d wood... #3 sea sa ie 
55 Quint, d wood ea ic 4 i Ht PaaS 
56 Violoncello, ¢e wood M2 es sis ad AS 
57 Principal, f metal ... 
58 Tenor Solo, f metal 
59 Treble Solo, f metal 
60 Trombone, f metal ... 


Total Number of Pipes in Organ, 3,709. 
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CouPLERS AND ACCESSORIES. 


61 Swell to Great 

62 Swell to Choir. 

63 Choir Sub-Octave to Great 

64 Solo to Great 

65 Great to Pedals 

66 Swell to Pedals 

67 Choir to Pedals 

68 Solo to Pedals 

69 Pedal Octave 

70 Tremulant by Swell 

One Pedal for Soft-Pedal Organ 

Three Compositions to Swell 

Five Composition Pedals to Great and Pedal in Combination 
Pedal to draw on and off Swell to Great 
Pedal to draw on and off Great to Pedals 
Tremulant by Pedal 


SUMMARY. 
Great Organ 16 1232. 
Swell Organ... 16 1108 
Choir Organ... ‘Ate ae. AS 708 
Solo Organ ... A ae 336 
Pedal Organ pa ey 325 
Couplers 10 = 
3,709 Pipes. 


There are three setsof Feeders worked by Hydraulic Engines, 
two of Joy’s five-inch cylinders, and one of Duncan’s five-inch 
double cylinders. The Great, Choir, Swell, and Pedal Organs 
are supplied with wind at one pressure (33 inches), the numerous 
gradations of tone being obtained by the voicing and regulating. 
The Solo Organ and the Pneumatics have a five-inch wind- 
pressure. The Pneumatic Movement is applied to the Great, 
Swell, amd Pedal Organ Keys and all Couplers in connection 
therewith. The Composition Pedals are also worked by 
Pneumatics. 

The statement should be added that Dr. E. J. Hopkins has 
occupied the post of organist at the Temple for some forty- 
five or forty-six years now, and the highly-esteemed veteran 
organist attained the age of 70 on’ June 30th. Long may he 
live to enjoy his great reputation and high position, will be the 
earnest wish of all readers of this notice of the Temple Organ 


oo ree ere ee Re me 


STORY OF THE OLD ORGAN IN THE CATHEDRAL 
“BEATA MARIA VIRGINIS,” IN WOLFEN- 
BUTTEL. 


Written from information in existing documents by SELMAR 
MULLER, and translated by F. E. T. 


Ain 


A comparison of the specifications already given will show 
that the taste of the times was slowly improving with regard t 
organ building. There has never been a 32 feet sub basin 
the organ up to the present day, by reason of the deficient 
wind supply. 

The organ builder, Graff,concluded a contract on April 
6th, 1727, with Pastor D. J. Treuer, for six years, binding him- 
self to tune the organ and keep it in perfect repair For this 
Graff received four thalers a year, paid half-yearly, but, at the 
same time, he had to produce an organist’s certificate, showing 
that the work was properly done. Zacharias Benedictus Papst 
was appointed to see to the repairing of the organ in 1754, and 
two. years later the work of renovation was entrusted to the 
Court organ builder, Hiisemann. These repairs were very 


valuable to the organ, resulting, as they did, in the addition of 
various essential stops, new’wind chests, and improvements in 
the pedal organ. The specification of 1758 also shows that the 





thalers. His receipt for the entire amount is dated 1766, from 
which we may conclude that the work extended over several 
years. 

The specification of the organ, when completed, is as 
follows :— 








GREAT. 

ft. ft. 
1 Principal... -- 16| 7 Octave - 4 
2 Gedackt ... . 16] 8 Quintatén ae 
3 Octave 8| 9 Octave ... a .. 2 
4 Spitz fléte op 8 | 10 Sharp six ranks... _— 
5 Viola di Gamba... ... 8|11 Mixture six ranks — 
6 Quinta ins 6 | 12 Trumpet... oe 

Upper ManvuaL. 

ft. ft. 
1 Principal... vee ... 8] 7 Quinta ... un Pate | 
2 Quintatén = .- 16| 8 Octave ... og lain @ 
3 Rohr fléte .. a 8] g Mixture four ranks... — 
4 Gedackt ... ie ... 8] 10 Cymbal, three ranks .... — 
5 Octave .. 32 4| 11 Oboe _... on .« (8 
6 Spitz fléte 4.| 12 Intend’dforVoxHumana — 

Cuorr. 

ft. ft. 
1 Principal ... Re ty 4 Octave ... il § 
2 Gedackt ... a ... 8] 5 Siffléte ... 2 24g 
3 Flute i ... 4 | 6 Cymbal, four ranks -- 

PEDAL. 

ft. ft 
1 Principal... ... 16| 7 Mixture, six ranks ... — 
2 Sub-bass... . 16| 8 Rauschpfeife,two ranks — 
3 Quinta ree ... 12}| g Trombone gp 
4 Octave ... ¥ ... 8| 10 Trumpet... re cae 
5 Rohr flote ie 8|11 Trumpet —_... a 
6 Octave 4| 12 Cornet ... 3, wales 12 


In addition there were four ventils, two tremulants, coupler 
to Upper Manual and Great, etc. 








SIR JOHN STAINER DINNER. 


This gratifying event proved a great success. About a 
hundred and thirty guests sat down to dinner, under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, at the Métropole Hotel, on Tues- 
day last. The company was a highly representative one, 
including legislators, clergymen of high position, and many 
celebrities of the organ playing world, musicians, literary men, 
&¢-" The speakers were Lord Herschell, Sir John Stainer, 
Canon Gregory, and Sir Arthur Sullivan. A number of gentle- 
men, members of the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ably 
rendered a selection of choice vocal music, under the direction 
of Mr. F. Walker. Large as the company was, a long list was 
read of distinguished men who were unavoidably absent. The 
text of the speeches will, it is hoped, be given next week with a 
list of those present. The meeting was doubtless most gratify- 
ing to Sir John Stainer ; and it was not only a recognition of his 
great merits and amiability, but it was a practical and unmis- 
takable testimony regarding the appreciation of music and the 
labours of the earnest, useful musical artist in English society at 
the present time. The committee charged with the organisa- 
tion of the festival must have been pleased with the marked 
success attending their efforts. 


—— 
a 





— 
—_—— 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


The first section for the F.C.O. diploma, of the examina 
tions held annually in July as well as in January, has been gone 
through during the past week; beginning with “ paper work’ 





on Tuesday, organ-playing tests on Wednesday and Thursday 
(115) 
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The total list of candidates for the two settions, F.C.0., aad 
ACG. ,is largér by 4 cotisiderable number than ) any 
previous occasion, reaching as it does some 185 in all. On 
Friday (yesterday), the diplomas of F.C.0. were handed to the 
successful candidates by Dr. W. B. Gilbert, of New York, who, 
it:is interesting to note, was one of the first members and 
Fellows of the College. The A.C.O. examination will take place 
next week ; paper-work on Tuesday, organ-playing on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. On Friday next, at11, at the Bloomsbury 
Hall, Hart Street, the diplomas will be distributed by that 
distinguished church musician and organist, Dr. G. Garratt, 
M.A., of Cambridge. The annual meeting of members will 
take place on Tuesday, July 31st. Owing to the examinations 
not taking place until the end of the month—an arrangement 
made in view of the convenience of the candidates—this may be 
in part a formal meeting, as it may not be possible to get all 
the accounts duly audited in time. Still the meeting will no 
doubt have its interesting features to the members of the insti- 
tution, even though it may be found necessary as a matter of 
form to adjourn the proceedings. In accordance with a law 
which empowers the Council to make such appointments with 
a majority of at least three-fourths of that body, Dr. A, C. 
Mackenzie, Dr. G. C. Martin, and Professor C. Villiers Stanford, 
Mus. Doc., have been elected Vice-Presidents of the College of 


Organists. 








RECITAL NEWS. 


PARISH CHURCH OF FOLKESTONE.—An organ’recital was given 
by Mr. Alfred Oake, L.R.A,M., A.C.O., organist of Parish Church, on 
June 27th, 1888. There was a large attendance of listeners. The fol- 
lowing pieces were played :—Chorus, ‘God save the King,” Handel ; 
Sonata in C minor, Mendelssohn; Andante in F, Smart; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, J. S. Bach; Fantasia on ‘‘O Sanctissima,” Lux; 
Etude in B flat, Heller; Prayer, “ Rienzi,’’ Wagner; March Solennelle, 
Lemaigree. ' 

S. ALKMUND’S CHURCH, DERBY.—The opening of new organ 
(built by Lewis and Co., Limited, Brixton, London, cost £1,150), took 
place on July = Mr. E. H. Turpin was the player. Recitals were 

tr 















also given b Corbett, Mus. Doc., FC.O., on July 5th, and by Miss 
Knight, F.C.O., on July 11th, and Mr. H. A eeldon, F.C.O., on 
July 12th. 
SPECIFICATION OF NEW ORGAN, 
CHOIR ORGAN, CC To A, 58 NOTES. 
A ft. 
Salicional 8 | Flauto Traverso 4 
Dulciana res 8 | Piccolo ... 2 
Lieblich Gedact soa ‘ 
GREAT ORGAN, CC To A, 58 NOTES. 
ft. ft. 
Bourdon,., i. 16 | Octave Quint ... 23 
+ a Diapason 8 | Super Octave . 2 
Flute Harmonique Mixture, 2 ranks Meg 
Octave ... si 4 | Trumpet to dae 
SWELL ORGAN; CC To A, 58 Norges. ®, 
ft. 
Geigen Principal 8 | Horn ie BRN 
Rohr Flote 8 | Oboe os Tae oe 
Viole de Gambe 8 | Clarionet oo ae 
Voix Celestes ... 8 | * Bourdon -& 16 
Geigen Principal 4 | * Flautina .- ae 
PEDAL ORGAN, CCC To F, 30 NOoTEs. 
ft. ft. 
Great Bass 16 | Sub Bass 16 
Violone Bass ... 16 | Bass Flute 8 
COUPLERS. 


Swell to Great 
Swell to Choir 


Choir to Pedal 

Great to Pedal 

Swell to Pedal 

The two stops marked (*) are prepared for, and may be added at any 

time. 

St. CoLuMBA’s, PONT STREET, S.W.—The first of two organ 

recitals, by Mr. John Lowe, was given on July roth. The vocalists were 
Miss Ethel Bowra and Mr. Arthur Taylor. of recital :— 


Overture 7 D (from op. 9) 





« Kinross, 


Cee reee Cee wees renee eetaee | 





9). 
Preludio—Allegro, Largo, Allegro, Allegroin F Corelli, 
Larghette in B; » Bie OP: 65) sssereeeenei Duse 
in D minor BOER sicdees igor Adiadckia . 
to Grazioed tn D oo... .cccseokac ecicoctieses soe Tours 


Introduction to “ Lohengrin ”......4.00...0d..00 Wagner 
OCD PUNO TDD vec casedecascooccdoonitacesdeasivectons Henry Smart 
Ns eaiaceninmsctaiiisnitinatiainds sineie pahabs cobavaessmune - Lemmens. ) 


The second recital was given on July 19th, when Mr. Lowe was assisted) 
by Miss Ethel Bowra, a vocal quartet, and 'the church choir, and part 2 
of Berlioz’s oratorio, ‘‘The Childhood of Christ,’ was performed, in, 
addition to other instrumental and vocal selections. |, -, ) 
TRINITY CHURCH, S. MARYLEBONE.—Organ recitals on behalf of, 
the Organ Fund. Programme ofa recital on Faly 12th :— 

Fourth Sonata—1. Allegro con Brio. 

2. Andante Religioso. 3. Alle- 


_ gretto. 4. Allegro Maestoso... Mendelssohn. ‘ 
Air with Variations .................00 Haydn-Best. : 
© REE” oonccccevacascconoht hb Sued Spohr. 

“Beim Feate ”’ .........sccccoses + sudaues iels W. Gade 
Wanbbaede 6.5.) ished. .isitegoengerdce Giro . S. Trego, 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor...... S. Bach. 

*¢ Slumber Song” .4c0psi-scspspeeeesSap.ss chumann. 
PINE Gi Terns tincseécne annioteicgntnies Smart 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SOUTH MOLTON.— Programme of Organ 
Recital given by Mr. Wesley Hammet, on Tuesday evening, July 1oth, 
1888, at 7 o’clock :— . 


Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest ”...... Handel. 
PID, BED - sccr dA nrecsriseosistermsceoninte Henry Smart. 
Prefude and Fugue, in G............ccccccoccsceees Mendelssohn. 
Andante con Variazioni, E Fuga ............... T. J. Dudeney. 
Heaven and the Earth display (Athalie) ...... Mendelssohn. 
OEE SS > IIS. eet OI AER Mozart. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah,” (Messiah) ............... Handel, 


CHICAGO, U.S.—The following organ solos were played at the recent 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association, July 3rd—Prelude 
and Fugue on Bach’s name (Liszt), played by Mr. A. F. McCarrell; 
July ae Passacaglia, E minor Sonata (Rheinberger) ; Concert Piece 
(G. E. Whiting), Mr. C. E. Mores;* July 4th, afternoon, Toccata in F 
major (Bach); Fantasie in E minor, manuscript (Merkel) dedicated to 
Clarence Eddy ; Concert variations on “ The Star Spangled Banner” ; 
Sonata, No. 10, op. 146 (Rheinberger) ; Concert Piece in E flat minor 
(Gatien, Mr. Clarence Eddy; July 5th, Allegro, Organ Sonata, op. 42 

Guilmant); ‘‘A Russian Romance”? (Hoffmann), Mr. Harrison M. 
Wild ; July 6th, Fugue on Choral; Meyerbeer's ‘‘ Prophet” (Liszt) ; 
Marche, Funebre and Chant Seraphique (Guilmant). 








Notes. 


At the Church Parade of the Third City Rifles at St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, on Sunday last, the band was employed with the organ in 
accompanying the hymns and in the performance of one voluntary, with 
marked and imposing effect. This combination seems to have been 
frequently employed of late with, as a rule, distinct success, 

‘Dr. E. J. Hopkins and his friend, Mr. R. M. Rogers, the well-known 
organist of Doncaster Parish Church, are about to take a tour through 
Germany to inspect interesting organs. A good many years ago Dr. 
Hopkins made several similar journeys with Mr. Rogers’s father, a 
famous organist of his day. It is to be hoped the travellers’ notes will 
be available for publication upon their return. 

Organ recitals are being given constantly at the Crystal Palace, on 

Walker’s grand organ at the Glasgow Exhibition, and frequently upon 
the instrument at the Irish Exhibition, built by Mr. Wedlake. illis’s 
fine organs at the Albert Hall and the Alexandra Palace should, 
scoprding to prevailing opinion, be more frequently heard, under the 
hands of leading players. 
mm lhe suggestion is made that at our great musical festivals, held in 
cathedrals and large concert halls in the future, organ concertos might 
be given with special advantage. An organ concerto in a cathedral 
ought to produce a grand artistic result. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS” CALENDAR. 


uly 24th, 25th, 26th, A.C.O. Examination; July 27th, Diploma 
biatbation at 11, at the Bloomsbu ‘Thali, Hot t, when 
the Diplomas will be distributed by Dr: Garratt; M:A., Organist 
to the University and St, John’s College Cambridge ; and July 
27th, Council Meeting at ro. July 31st, Annual General Meeting 


at 8. Other arrangements and particulars will be: duly 
announced. 16910 2 of of ’ 
E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec... 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.-C... d 
: (116) 
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Demy Svo, with Numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


Explanation cf the Organ Stops, 


With Hints for Effective Combinations, 
By CARL LOCHER, 


Organist at Berne. 


“ Translated by AGNES SCHAUENBURG. 


‘*The most, comprehensive and complete book of its kind. . The 
many and varied subjects are admirably treated, and the book deserves a wide 
and extensive circulation. It is admirably got up, and most clearly printed.” 
—Musical. World. i 

‘* He has succeeded in compressing into a small space a very large amount 
of useful and interesting information. . . . The entire work is written with 
cafe and musicianly spirit, and will prove a welcome addition to the organist’s 
library as well'as the student's class books.”— Morning Post. 


LONDON : 
EEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 











MASS OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


By Rev. J. E. TURNER, 0.S.B. 





For Four Voices; Price 1s.) 6d., nett. 


For Copies apply to doove, aid to oem 
- $T. DAVID’S PRIORY, SWANSEA. 





ALFRED S.. MALLETT 
(Late of Wardour Street), 


Begs to inform his Friends, in the Musical. World that he has 
taken Premises at 


THORNFORD ROAD, 
LEWISHAM, 


Where he is carrying on his business of a 


MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTER 





RGAN PIPE DECORATION. — Estimates for Decorating 
Organ Pipes—designs provided if requiced.—W. Lams, Art. Decorator to 
the Trade, la, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London. 





BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PLAYS, J uly 22 to August 19.— 

Good Seats for every Performance, and Travelling Tickets by all routes, 
can be had from THOS. COOK and SON, Ludgate Circus; 99, Gracechurch 
Street ; 35, Piccadilly ; 82, Oxford Street ; 445, West Strand, &. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


These Remedies h tood che : 
Theve | ‘ mporios_ have siood 6 test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





onials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties, The acknowledge@ “ 
by the whole civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every y Hoag of disease, 
Sold: by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY'S ESTABLISHMENT 
, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter 
will, print an eight line 


N EWS PA P Et Reise (sixty 

words) in Torez Mu- 
A E TISING::: copies of leading 
: WaEnglish Papers. This 
is Yate |of less than One Halfpenny fo 000 


) for each 1, 
actually sold. The advertisement will appear in but 


+ N seep % opment | will be placed 
ore, illion rent news) r PuR¢HASERS—or 
fil i Pee Reapers, if it tree, as is sometimes 
stated, that eve is looked at by five persons on 

an er wish copy of advertisement and 
i ot ike Re Sett’s’ Apvertsine Aczncy, Litp., 


Fiezt Street Lonpon E.C. 








Fora cheque for £5 we 













medicines for fantily use. Tens of thousands of written | 
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HIGH AIMS. 

In the flush and ardour of youth many a budding musician 
enters upon his career with a feeling that most of his fellow- 
professionals show a want ; that the majority of the public shows 
a want ; and that he is the man destined to supply it. But the 
time of disillusion is not slow toarrive. Perhaps in no vocation 
is the disparity between the ideal and reality so discouraging 
to the young enthusiast as in music. The easy successes of 
mediocrity exasperate him ; the failures of those belonging to 
what may be called the upper middle class of art oppress him 
with a sense of injustice; the supreme excellence of the few 
who, in any given generation have shown themselves able, by 
the mere force of pre-eminent gifts, to be original and yet live, 
fills him with a despairing sense of the unattainable. Dis- 
couraged on the one hand by the spectacle of achievement he 
knows to be above his reach, wearied on the other by the 
dreary monotony of the “ vile flats” of art, and chafed by the 
limitation of his own powers, which prevents him from breath- 
ing freely, at any rate, for any length of time, in the higher 
atmosphere, he begins to speculate seriously whether the 
world, after all, contains any niche he can hope to fill asa 
musician, with satisfaction to himself or usefulness to others. 
In most cases this period of , depression passes away, as 
did the overwhelming’ self-confidence — the product more 
often of ignorance than constitutional vanity—by which 
it was preceded, and to the much-increased comfort 
of his friends and. associates, he quiets down and learns 
in time to appreciate the true significance of the facts of life 
in general, and of musical life in particular. Then, for the 
first time, it dawns upon him that every soldier cannot be a 
great general, every politician a ruler of dynasties, every 
painter a Michael Angelo, orevery musician a Beethoven or 
Wagner; and that if all the ordinary mortals in the world 
abandoned their calling in disgust, simply because they could 
never hope to become cloud compellers, there would be scope 
neither for the great nor for the little. 

Fortunately, too, those economic laws from the enforced 
contemplation of which very few, especially among musicians, 
are exempt; quickly throw their weight in the scale in favour 
of more sober and practical views. There is the livelihood 
that has to be gained, and the work that has to be done; and 
for that work to be successful, the whilom dreamer soon 
comes to realise the importance of adjusting his aims with due 
regard to the actual measure and limitations of his capacities. 
The American’s answer to complaints of excessive competition, 
“there is plenty of room up at the top,” offers but {scant con- 
solation to persons blessed with no more than fair average 
endowment ; ‘but these will do well to remember that it would 
be indeed an incalculable disaster, not only in art but in every 
walk of life, were the more humble workers to lose their sense 
of personal importance and personal responsibility as links in 
that vast chain of effort, one end of which is fixed to the 
ground below, while the other extends upwards till lost in the 
clouds. Thus the time inevitably comes to every young 
enthusiast, when he is compelled to strike a balance 
between the claims of a matter of fact world on the 
one hand, and of artistic ambition on the other, when, in short, 
he asks himself, “ how high shallI aim?” In one sense it may 
be answered that in the interest alike of his aspirations and of 
his material requirements, he cannot aim too high, provided he 
has a just notion of the real meaning of the term, and has come 
to fully understand that “high aims” will. best be furthered, 
not by imitative ventures beyond his strength, but by the incite- 


| ment of his efforts to tasks in which the very best that is in him, 


will have afair chance of a is oné/glory ofa 
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symphony, another of a little song successfully embodying the 
idea that belongs to it, and itis but a spurious, tinselly ambi- 
tion that devotes itself to achievements ona large scale, simply 
because they are large. As Phaeton found out to his cost, not 
every one can handle with impunity the reins of the sun- 
chariot ; or, for the benefit of readers who do not happen to 
be versed in mythological lore, we may refer them to the more 
homely but equally luminous fable of the rocket and the stick. 








WAGNER IN ENGLAND. 


In an article on the correspondence of Wagner and Liszt, 
which appears in the new number of the Quarterly, the follow- 
ing passages occur, relative to Wagner’s experiences in 
England :-— : 

Wagner's visit to this country, which is of special interest to 
English readers, plays a conspicuous part in this correspon- 
dence, and throws some new light on a» important phase of 
the history of the Philharmonic Society, and of English music 
generally. We have been able to supplement Wagner’s own 
indications, as contained in these letters. by the statements of 
contemporaries, and by one or two interesting documents 
hitherto unpublished. The hope of seeing his works appreciated 
by a nation so nearly allied to the Germans as the English, 
seems to have been entertained by Wagner for a long time. As 
early as June, 1849, he writes; “I am ready to go to London as 
soon as possible, to do all in my power for the performance of 
my works ;” and soon afterwards we are informed that he had 
fixed upon a plan of having “ Lohengrin” performed in London, 
and in English, even before it had been heard in the ofiginal. 
This is the passage alluded to :— 

“ Latterly I have accustomed myself tothe notion of giving 
it to the world at first in a foreign language, and now I take up 
your own former idea of having it translated into English, so 
as to make its production in London possible, I am not afraid 
that this opera would not be understood by the English, and 
for a s‘ight alteration I would be quite prepared. As yet, how- 
ever, 1 do not knowasingle person in London. . ... Could 
you manage, dear friend, to write to London and to introduce 
my undertaking, and could you also let me know to whom to 
apply further ?” 

Liszt, as usual, was ready with his advice and his help, but 
he also had few connections in London, and the only person of 
whom he could think to apply to was Mr. Chorley, the 
influential critic, who, by the way, took epee, mens a most 
hostile position to Wagner when he came to England. The 
immediate cause of that visit arose from a different and entirely 
unexpected quarter. In 1854, the Philharmonic Society, which 
at that time occupied the leading position amongst musical 
institutions in England, was undergoing a serious crisis. Sir 
Michael Costa had resigned his post of conductor, and to finda 
substitute for him was an extremely difficult task. Ata meeting 
of the directors, many names were mentioned ; some suggested 
Lindpaintner, others Spohr; others insisted upon appointing a 
musician of English birth, or at least residing in England. At 
last M. Sainton, the famous violinist, who at the age of seventy- 
five still lives amongst us in full possession of his mental and 
artistic faculties, rose to his feet and named Wagner. He him- 
self had no personal cognizance of Wagner's capacities, neither 
had any of the other directors; but, as M. Sainton remarked, a 
man who had been so much abused must have something in 

-him. This sentiment was received with acclamation, and it was 
unanimously resolved that a leap in the dark should be made. 
The result of that resolution appears in a letter from Wagner to 
Liszt, which is not dated, but evidently belongs to the very early 
part of 1855. 

“To-day I was asked, on the part of the Philharmonic 
Society of London, whether I should be inclined to conduct its 
concerts this year. I asked in return (1) Have they got a second 
conductor for the commonplace things? and (2) Will the 
orchestra have as many rehearsals as I may consider nec ssary? 
If they satisfy me as to all this, shall I accept then? If I could 
makea little money without disgrace, I should be pleased well 
enough. Write to me at once what you think of this.” 


A little later, January rgth, 1855, he writes— 

“I am able to-day to send you particulars about London. 
Mr. Anderson, treasurer of the Philharmonic Society and con- 
ductor of the Queen's band, came specially to Zurich to arrange 
the matter with me. I did not like the idea much, for it is not 
my vocation to go to Londonand conduct Philharmonic concerts, 
not even for the purpose of producing some of my compositions, 
as is their wish. On the other hand, I fet distinctly 
that it was necessary for me to turn my back once for 
all upon every hope and every desire of taking an active 
part in our own artistic life, and for that reason I accepted 
the hand held out to me. London is the only place in the 
world where I can make it possible to produce “ Lohengrin” 
myself, while the kings and princes of Germany have something 
else to io than grant me my amnesty. It would please me very 
much if I could induce the English people next year to get up 
a splendid German opera with my works, patronised by the 
Court. I admit that my best introduction for that. purpose will 
be my appointment as conductor of the Philharmonic (THE 
OLD), and so | consented at last to-the sale of myself, although 
1 fetched a very low price—{ 200 for four months. I shall be 
in London at the beginning of March to conduct eight concerts, 
the first of which takes place March 12th, and the last 
June 25th.” 

Wagner arrived in London late in February, and after staying 

for a short time at the house of his friend, Mr, Praeger, took 
rooms at 22, Portland Terrace, Regent's Park. M. Sainton 
relates that, one murning in February, at 9 a.m, a youthful- 
looking German called on him in full evening cress, in order to 
pay him an official visit as one of the Philharmonic, directors. 
At first their intercourse was a little formal, and: slightly 
impeded by Wagner’s imperfect knowledge of French ; but soon 
the ice began to thaw, and before an hour was over the two 
were chatting as if they had known each other for years, and 
from that moment they were fast friends, and remained, during 
Wagner's stay in London, inseparable. ‘Wagner had few other 
acquaintances in London, and not being able to speak our 
language, was practically debarred from English society. His 
only intercourse, apart from M. Sainton, was with Mr. Praeger, 
also still alive; Mr. Liders, a musical enthusiast and intimate 
friend of M. Sainton; Klindworth, at that time a very young 
pianist; and Hector Berlioz, who was conducting the new 
Phitharmonic Concerts at the time. For hiny Wagner enter- 
tained a very lively admiration, which was not altogether recipro- 
cated by the Fre ch composer, who later on gloated over the 
defeat of “ Tannhauser” in Paris in a manner little creditable 
to his heart. But all this was still in the distant future, and 
Wagner speaks of his newly-gained friend as one of the few 
acquisitions of his dreary London days. 
“One real gain,” he writes to Liszt,‘ I bring back from England 
—the cordial and genuine friendship which I feel for Berlioz and 
which we have mutually concluded. I heard a concert of the 
New Philharmonic under his direction, and was, it is true, 
little edified by his performance of Mozart's G minor Sym- 
phony, while the very imperfect execution of his “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet " Symphony made me pity him. A few days afterwards 
we two were the only guests at Sainton’s table; he was lively, 
and the progress in French which I have made in London 
mic litn€ 4 me to discuss with him for five hours all the 
problems of art, philosophy, and life, in a most fascinating 
conversation. In that manner I gained a deep sympathy for 
my new friend; he appeared to me quite different to what he 
had done before. We discovered suddenly that we were in 
reality fellow-sufferers, and I thought upon the whole I was 
happier than Berlioz. After my last concert he and the other 
few friends I have in London called me; his wife also 
came. We remained together till three @' clock in the morning, 
and took leave with the warmest embraces, 

- Berlioz, on his part, gives a description of their London 
frie \dship to Liszt, in which he says, “ He is splendid in his 
ardour, and I confess that even his violence delights me. He 
has something singularly attractive for me, and if we both have 
asperities, those asperities dovetail with each other,” accom- 





panying the last remark by an indented line, the angles of which 
run in parallels, satiate : 
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Wagner’s professional prospects appeared at first very bright. 
M, Sainton gives an interesting description of the first 
rehearsal, at which Wagner conducted the Heroic Symphony of 
Beethoven without book—at that time an almost unprecedented 
feat of memory, although since then Herr Richter and other 
conductors have imitated it. The orchestra and the few persons 
present were at once astonished and delighted at the new 
reading given to the familiar work, the delicacy of the nuances 
insisted upon, the intelligence and fire with which the melodies 
were phrased. After the rehearsal the musicians broke. out 
into a storm of applause such as has been seldom heard in an 
English concert-room. Wagner himself was extremely pleased 
with his reception, as the following extracts will show. 


(To be continued.) 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


It is not perhaps a very sinful thing to confess that many, 
even cf the most enthusiastic musical amateurs, have been 
looking forward 'to the end of the opera season with something 
like relief. Of course this implies nothing adversely critical to 
a season which has been exceptionally brilliant, and, as an 
original writer has remarked more than once in the course of 
the last two months, has “ recalled the palmy days of Italian 
opera,” whenever those palmy days were. But although Mr. 
Harris has succeeded in re-animating a thing so dead as Italian 
opera certainly seemei—aand for this the lovers of that opera 
are duly gratetul—he has produced no novelties of any sort, and 
the eternal round of familiar works must, sooner or later, lose 
something of its attractive power. But Mr. Harris is an astute 
man, and with characteristic wisdom, has kept some of the best 
things till the last. At any rate, it is not unfair to say that 
Verdi’s’“ Aida,” and Boito’s “ Mefistofele” are not inferior in 
interest to the mass of the works previously produced. “ Aida” 
was given on Saturday last, and the large audience that then 
assembled to welcome it was sufficient evidence’-of the estima- 
tion in’ which it is held: 

The ‘title yréle was created, as far as England 
is concerned, by Madame Patti, who, however, did not find 
sufficient scope in it for her characteristic style. On the 
occasion in question, the part was taken by Madame Nordica, 
who, as far as singing went, filled it satisfactorily. She is 
not, however, sufficiently endowed with the dramatic intensity 
needful to the artist who would portray vividly the griefs of 
the captive princess. Charming Madame Nordica could not 
fail to be, and in passages requiring only grace and tenderness 
she could hardly have been excelled. But in such an opera as 
‘‘Aida”’ much more is required, and in these sterner qualities 
Madame Nordica was more or less wanting. The most 
interesting impersonation ot the evening was certainly the 
Radames of M. Jean de Reszke, who resumed the part in which 
he made his début as a tenor in London some years ago. A com- 
parison of these two performances will serve only to show that 
M. de Reszke has advanced steadily in the upward path 
towards perfection in his art. His voice is now certainly finer, 
his acting more powerful, than on the occasion to which we refer, 
and the assumption was of well-nigh matchless excelience. 
Signor D’Andrade’s Amonasro was also an extremely powerful 
performance, full of what may be called the “local colour” 
appropriate to the savage Ethiopean King, without being in 
any way exaggerated. Another excellent feature of the per- 
formance was the Amneris of Madame Scalchi, who has rarely 
sung and acted better. Signor Miranda as the King of Egypt 
and Signor Navarrini as the High Priest were sufficiently 
satisfactory. 

Although Boito’s “Mefistofele” presents Goethe’s poem 
in a form by no means easily understanded of the people, 
and owes its peculiarity to a plucky, if perhaps rather hopeless, 
attempt to embody the philosophical ideas of “ Faust” as a 
whole, rather than (as in the case of Gounod’s opera) the 
af i mar ery of its dramatic incidents, the great 

jouse was on Tuesday all but filled. Evidently “ Faust” in 
any form it always welcome. The revival this season was 
marked by a departure from usual practices, which combines 
in one singer the parts of the two characters of Margaret and 
Helen. This inconvenient custom was replaced by the 





division ot the parts, Miss MacIntyre taking that of Margaret, 
and Miss Ella Russell’that of Helen. Miss MacIntyre is only a 
beginner, but in the prison scene she, exhibited a strength and 
intensity quite unlooked for, while inthe more purely romantic 
scenes she was charmingly fresh and girlish. Miss Ella Russell, 
it must be admitted. scarcely possesses the physical qualifica- 
tions for the part of Helen, but she sang and acted throughout 
in an eminently satisfactory way, and formed a useful contrast 
to Miss MacIntyre. The general success of the evening, how- 
ever, was certainly M. Edouard de Reszke’s impersonation of 
Mefistofele, which was played with singular breadth and furce, 
the scene of the Witches’ Sabbath giving the great bass an 
especially good chance for powerful acting. The part of the 
fiend is, in Boito’s work, of far deéper spiritual significance than 
in Gounod’s opera, and makes heavier demands on the artist. 
These demands were met by M. de Reszke in the most complete 
way. The parts of Faust and Marta were taken by Signor 
Ravelli and Madame Scalchi respectively, in a thoroughly 
efficient way. The chorus and orchestra were excellent, and 
the mounting of the opera was elaborate and complete to the 
last degree. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The end of the summer term at this excellent institution was 
signalised, as usual, by the concert and subsequent distribution of 
prizes, which took p!ace on the evening of Tuesday last. Such 
concerts are, of course, chiefly valuable as showing the quality 
of the instruction given, and, on the part of the student, promise 
rather than fulfilment. In both respects the concert in question 
was of the utmost interest, for in every individual performance 
there was evidence of careful and conscientious training, not 
less than of a high amount of capacity in the performer. To 
attempt detailed criticism of the concert would serve no good 
purpose, and we shall be content with singling out as especially 
praiseworthy the performance by Miss Florence Verey of 
Mozart’s ‘Dove Sono”; by Miss E. B. Grose of Chopin’s 
“Impromptu” in C sharp minor; by Miss Florence Young of 
Chaminade's “ Fileuse” ; and by Miss Edith Idle of Sterndale 
Bennett’s ‘“‘ Maid of Orleans” sonata. Scarcely less interest- 
ing were the renderings by Miss Verey, Mr. A. J. Bonella, and 
Mr. G. A. Higgs of the trio from “ The May Queen,” and the 
organ solos by the Honourable Elizabeth St. Aubyn, who played 
Smart’s “ Andante in F” and Guilmant’s “Canzone in A 
minor” with considerable taste and skill. 

The distribution of certificates which followed bore further 
evidence of the thoroughness of the system in vogue at the 
College. Itis obviously impossible to ge any adequate list of 
the students who have distinguished themselves in various 
branches of their art. Some attempt may, however, be made 
to classify the certificates awarded, which were as follows :— 


Choir training certificate... .. 1... «. «. 2 
COGN fies jiee sibige sem pee 00d GiB 
FROGMRODY 56s fides see) bho ses: ape odees  os0){ 1G 
Certificated pianists ... aed pi 
Associate pianists 
Certificated vocalists ... 
Associate vocalist 
Certificated violinists... 
Associate violinist 
Oboe associate 
Organ associate ... ... «+ 
Matriculation certificates ... 
Further Arts certificates .., a oe 
Preliminary division—Associates in music ... 
Associates in music d 

Licentiates in music, as follows :— 

Ada T. Browning ... ... Stamford. 

Arthur K. Hawthornthwaite Lancaster. 

ohnson Lowe ... ... ... Leicester. 

illiam Sidebotham .,. ... Stockport. 

Alice M. Snudden .,. ... Trinity College London. 

Alfred W. Tomlyn ... ge 90) Ps 

A. Rawlinson Wood ... ... Derby. 

Francis Benjamin Wood Wakefield, 
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Concerts. 


SENOR MANJON’S GUITAR RECITAL. 

We in England have not been wont to think of the guitar as 
an instrument of importance sufficient to warrant its classifica- 
tion as a recital instrument. Romantic as it is in associations, 
conjuring up visions of sunny Seville, and serenading lovers, 
and senoritas in black mantellas, it would have seemed a little 
out of place in the unpoetic region of Piccadilly. Senor Manjon 
thinks otherwise, and the audience which assembled in Princes’ 
Hall on Saturday afternoon seemed converted to his opinion. 
This was hardly wonderful, for additional interest attached to the 
concert on account of the performer's blindness, which lent to 
the concert a pathos otherwise lacking, and which would have 
accounted for the ready and sympathetic appreciation of the 
listeners, had the concert itself been less attractive. Senor 
Manjon’s soli were of a comprehensive and ambitious sort. 
The player is a complete master~of -his instrument, and in the 
more legitimate performances, such as the “ Valse” and 
“ Polonaise,’ by Arcas, and the melody, ‘“‘ Primavera,” by Senor 
Manjon himself, revealed a richness of tone and a wealth of 
expression hitherto unthought of. But we cannot commend 
the taste which suggested the andante from the ** Moonlight ” 
Sonata, as a composition suitable for the guitar. The result of 
this choice was aa exhibition quite unworthy of the genuine 
artist that Senor Manjon undoubtedly is. 

The performances of the concert-giver did not constitute the 
sole attraction of the afternoon. Miss Carlotta Elliott sang in 
excellént style two very pleasing and characteristic Spanish 
songs, a “ Habanera,’’ and “ Romance,” composed by Senor 
Manjon. Madame Bertini contributed Schubert’s “ Ave 
Maria,” and Sullivan’s * My Dearest Heart,” and gave evidence 

of considerable ability, although she was obviously suffering 
from nervousness. Miss Esther Barnett, however, certainly 
supplied the most seriously interesting performances, playing 
Beethoven's “ Thirty-two Variations in C Minor,” Rubinstein’s 
‘‘ Barcarolle,” and Mendelsshon’s “ Presto Agitato,” each of 
which she gave in a very refined and legitimate way, which 
told not only of the young lady’s own artistic ability, but of the 
careful tuition of her master, Mr. Thomas Wingham. 


M HOLLMANN’S CONCERT. 


The concert given by the violoncello virtuoso, M. Hollmann, 
drew quite a crowd on Monday to Sir Julian Goldsmid’s house, 
in Piccadilly. The artist’s exceptional qualities of expression 
(especially remarkable for an almost unequalled pianissimo) and 
technique were again displayed, though an excessive use of the 
glissando in cantadile passages, and a somewhat rough and 
exaggerated forte, occasionally detracted from the absolute 
charm of his: performances. It. is a pity that M. Hollmann’s 
arrangements from Schumann and Bizet, his own spirited 
Mazurka, and a-capital “Carmen” fantasia, were placed at the 
end of the programme; whilst the ‘‘ Batti, Batti” and the Adagio 
and Rondo: from Beethoven’s -Pianoforte Quartet, given more- 
over rather crudely, and with. “strings” instead of the 
original “wind,” might, as merely portions of a whole, 
have been. spared from-..a.. rather lengthy concert. 
Mr. a Wolff . distinguished himself in a (so-called) 
* Andante Religioso,” by Thomé, and a Mazurka, by Wieniawski, 
by feeling and grace respectively ; and Herr L. E. Bach intro- 
duced a set of clevér Danses Polonaises,” for piano duet, of 
his own ‘composition.. In Massenet’s Air du Cid,” Mdlle. 
Janvier, by reason of vocal ers showing signs of wear, was 
unable to do full justice to otherwise excellent intentions, She 
did far better in. tne concert. giver’s; expressive ‘Chanson 
d’amour,” with violoncello obbligato, Mdlle. Thénard, of the 
Comedie Frangaise, obtained the usual encore for one of her 
humorous and pointedly rendered monologues, and. the accom- 
paniments were in the safe hands of Signor Bisaccia and Mr. 
Raphael Roche. hs ght oil 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

At Steinway Hall, on Friday evening, Signor Ellin Aramis 
gave his first concert before an English audience. The most 
noticeable items in the long and interesting programme were 
Bottesini's “ Elegie” and “ Tarantella,” performed by the com- 
poser himself, in his own inimitable manner. The concert 
giver was suffering from horseness, and, apparently, too, from 
nervousness ; his powerful baritone voice was, therefore, rot 
heard to advantage, and it would be unfair to judge his 
merits as an artist from Friday’s performance; we shall, 
however, it is rumoured, have an opportunity of hearing him in 
opera next year. He seemed most at home in settings, by 
Samarat Abt, of two songs in his native Greek tongue, one of 
which, ‘* Koimoi,” he repeated in response to an unanimous 
recall. Madame Sandon’s rendering of Schumann's “Ich 
grolle nicht,” elicited well-merited applause, Mdlle. Dufour and 
Mr. H. Williams gave an artistic rendering of Denza’s graceful 
‘* Nocturne,” and Signor de Cristofaro showed what sweet tone 
can be produced by a skilful player on the mandoline. Mdme. 
Sanderini and Signor Abramoff also contributed to the pro- 
gramme, and the a companiments were, it is needless to say, 
safe in the hands of Signori Tosti, Denza and Ducci. 

Mr. Raphael Gordon's concert was given on Wednesday 
evening last at Steinway Hall, and, taking into account the late- 
ness of the season, a large and fashionable audience assembled. 
Mr. Gordon has an excellent tenor voice of considerable power 
and compass, which he displayed to advantage in a “‘ Serenade” 
by Schubert, Mattei’s ‘‘ Non é ver,” and Ascher’s “ Alice, where 
art thou?” the latter of which he had to repeat. A tendency to 
forci:; the voice must, however, be checked. Mdlle. Marie de 
Lido was in splendid voice, her singing of Mattei’s ‘‘ Dear 
heart ’’—accompanied by the composer—being one of the 
features of the evening, while another was supplied by Miss 
Maud Boyd, who sang a charmingly piquant song by Odoardo 
Barri, ‘‘ Vote for Cupid,” with the greatest success. Mr. 
Frederick King sang in his usual effective style, and the piano- 
forte solos of Signor Tito Mattei and Mr. Gustav, Ernst were 
given with the artist’s usual ability. Mdlle. Hirsch contributed 
some violin solos, and Sigror Odoardo Barri and Mr. Sidney 
Cooke proved efficient conductors. 

Mdlle. Thénard, of the Comédie Frangaise, w o has for some 
years past brightened the London season with her elocutionary 
talents, has again concluded a series of recitations and 
of those delightful “levers de rideau” for which the French 
stage is justly celebrated, given in conjunction with that 
clever comedian, M. Demey, of the “‘ Gymnase,” at the Portman 
Rooms. The attractions of the last soirée were varied by musical 
selections, in which Mdlle. Galitzine particularly distinguished 
herself, displaying fine musical feeling, tasteful Pirasing, and 
excellent te hnique in some very pleasing and difficult soli on 
the violoncello. Mdlle. Janvier and Mr, Isidore de Lara con- 
tributed some vocal pieces, and Signor Carlo Ducci acted 
efficiently as accompanist. “ 

Mdlle. Jane de Vigne, of the Royal Opera, Brussels, of whom 
we had already occasion to speak in terms of warm praise, 
appeared to greater advantage than ever at her own matinée, at 
the Beethoven Rooms, where her versatility found fuller scope. 
Mdlle. de Vigne has a well cultivated soprano voice of rare 
freshness and flexibility, which she used with so much intelligence 
that it must be regretted that this clever artist is not to be 
heard oftener on the London stage. It would be difficult to say 
in which of her soli by Bizet, Delibes, Tosti (accompanied by 
the composer), Hollman (with violoncello accompaniment, played 
by the composer), or duets with SESE Carpi, who distinguis 
himself as an excellent buffo, she did best, all being rendered in 
equally artistic style. Mdlle. Otto Bronnum sang with admirable 
taste Grieg's “‘ Solveig’s Song” .and. Kjerulf's ‘ Last Night.” 
The rich contralto of Miss Marion Mackenzie and the fine bass 
of Mr.. Abramoff did full justice to their r tive pieces. 
Amongst the instrumentalists Mr, Hollman’s and Signor Carlo 
Ducci's soli on the violoncello and piano foapeveelye and the 
appropriate accompaniments supplied by Mdlle. Alice de Vigne 
deserve special, notice. Mdlle. Thénard, of the ‘Comédie 


Frangaise, who has become a general favourite, obtained an 
irresistible encore by means of some highly characteristic and 








diverting recitations. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


COLLARS—Lapigs’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 


CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. lld. to 10s. 6d. 
per doz. 


SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
35 6d per half-doz. (To measure, 2s. extra.) 


Ed 
don W.B.- OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
a Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half-doz, 


ROBINSON AND. CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and-relaxed ‘throat, also for improving 
the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


without fatizuing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, 
India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials trom Patti, 
Trebelli, Patey, Santley. and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes; 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also ia bottles for abroad, 











MUSIC STRINGS—-WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
Hy é } FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the Wor'd. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





THERE Is STILL HOPE! 


ASHTON’S 
GREAT GOUT AND RHEUMATIC CURE, 


It is the o: ly certain cure for Gout, Lumbazo, Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, Tic Dolorenx and all pains in the joints, head, face, &c., many pills 
now sold contain Mereury, which ruins the constitution, frequently ‘bringing 
the sufferer to au early grave. 

It is guaranteed to contain nothing injurious and may be taken by the 
most delicate. 

It is the cheapest remedy in the world, as one bottle will effect a perfect 
cure even when the patient has kept his bed for weeks or even months. It 
gives relief in 2 hours. 

Prive 4s. 6d. and Ils. per bottle, There is a considerable saving in the 
larger size, which is handy to a in the house and take in future at the 
first :ymptoms ; a 4s. 6d, Lottle, however, is sufficient to cure any ordinary 
case. 





Ashton’s’ Universal Pills. 

The remedy for Disordered Liver, Foul Stomach, Loss of Appetite, 
Trembling Sensations, Costiveness, Fiightful Dreams, Disturbed Sleep, 
Impaired Digestion, Headache, and a thousand other ills of life, they are also 
the females’ great friend, they give relief in one hour. Price 1s. 14d. and 
2°. 9d. pet box. 

Ashton’s Great Curative Salve. 
Is the most miraculous cure for Sores and Eruptions, Scalds, Burns, Cuts, 


Uleerated Joints, _ Abscesses and every similar kind of 
diseare ; it will 4 from the worst wound when all seems hopeless. 
No household is it. Price Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. 


Most mon apts. have been effected by these famous remedies. 
Particulars on sa tic 
Of all le Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or sent direct 


by post on receipt of remittance by the sole proprietors, H. ASHTON and 
os Royat Court Cuampexs, 70, 71, and 72, CuaNcery Lang, Lonpon, 








CASSON’S 


PATENT 
Orgay - Building System 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 





Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 

Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 

Dr. SPARK. 


Dr. J. C BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.L.B.A. 
M. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &c. 








Apply to the Seeretary— 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN CO., LIMITED, 
DENBIGH, 





ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Having put down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, I am now supplying my goods at a, price which enables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use in his Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 
: AFFORDING FERFECTLY Unique PrepaL PRACTICE. 


34, Sheen’ Park, Richmond. 

Dear S1r,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until 1 c-uld satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I’am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 
saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 

BURNHAM HORNER, F.R, Hist,S. 

To Mr Mr. Ainsworth, 

DEAR Si1x,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention. Iam more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to.a good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlas ting seat,” or any other organ music, or ement. with the 
greatest . ‘Thetouch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, * Absolutely free from annoyances,” They cannot be too highly 


recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is certain.—Believe. me, 
sincerely yours, I. B, Thornton, 
Organist, Birstall, Leeds, 
Cologne, rt eye 1886, 
My Dear Srm,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction. I have them com with my practice 


Piano. Many of ae —- An part we —- them, as well omy 
organ pupils, are w ein ; must acknowledge t 
hove soli Inalain ane Pedals wo norseless and pleasant to play upon as 
ours. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 
very organist 1 desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention. 


Lean "#e0.1.n21d your goods in every —Yours trul; 
i Hens J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
10 Junn Ainswor ¥ Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS,—In order to atom ts attachment, a complete set of tools are sent (four in — 
ot ee cr By the use of these tools, and fo carefull 
the directions, ANY ONK can make rym heme attachment. 
On Receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms. 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS, 
BRINSCALL, CHOBLEY, 
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COCOA & CHOCOLATE COMPANY. 


Office and Show Bait 35, Walbrook, London, E. C, 
Works: Queon’s Road, Battersea, London, SW. = 








Manufacturers of all kinds of COCOA and CHOCOLATE for the Wholesale and Retail Trades. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





Patent Warm, Noiseless, Non-Slippery, Non-Fading, Plain. and 
Ornamental 


TESSELLATED PAVEMEN TS 


For Churches, Halls, Passages, &c. 


More substantial than Sheet Linoleum, and less expensive than Ceramic Tiles, The Patterns are Ineffaceable. They can be 
laid and are ready for use in one day. No mortar or loose boards required. They are highly approved in London, and in all the 


Home Counties. 
Patent Parquetry Borders of the same material for surrounding bed and other rooms, in colours to harmonise with decorations, 


centre carpets, and furniture. Should be chosen simultaneously with the Decorations, Gals gal 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SENT FREE BY 


G. CH ILLEHS, WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERER, 


89, Dynevor Road, Stoke Newington, London, N. 
~ phonkis 
OPERA GLASSES. 





THORNHILL'S , . 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC. FANS. 


A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 











PRESENTS. 
: ade 
ha THORNHILL'S 
ais | Fully Illustrated | 
ae ' : 
Sa. LIST 
Bag i 
Q 
oR LATEST 
& 
« NOVELTIES 





Large Variety of Patterns at 
Various Prices 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


W. THORNHILL & CO., e'fovat #xurcy. 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. *°*47"™"° 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS 








“I only perform an act of justice 
when | ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 


your factory, on which I was favoured to 





play before the public. Remain|convinced 


that I shall at all times and everywhere 





give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
, VLADIMIR VON PACHMANK 


ASCHERBERG PIANO ‘DEPOT, 
211, REGENT STREET W. 
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